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Just Published 


Place’s Second Year Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D. 

Professor of Latin, Syracuse University ; 

With the collaboration of CURTIS C. BUSHNELL, Ph.D., Professor .of | He 

Classics, Syracuse University; HAROLD L. CLEASBY, Ph.D., Professor : 

of Roman Archaeology, Syracuse University, and THOMAS W. DICK- 
SON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 





576 pages Richly illustrated Price, $1.40 


HE TEACHER WHO BELIEVES IN PREPAREDNESS | i 

will approve of the ‘““Training Camp” (of seventy pages) which | & 
Professor Place has incorporated in Second Year Latin as an immedi- | 
ate introduction to the student’s reading of Caesar. In this new feature 
the first twenty chapters of Book I of the Gallic War are studied 
intensively as a preparation for the further reading of Caesar. 





When the pupil has completed his work in the ‘Training Camp”’ 
he is ready to read Caesar as a whole. His start in actual reading has 
been slow, but his preliminary training has developed in him a 
dynamic power which will enable him to progress rapidly and con- 
fidently. The most significant portions of the text of the Seven Books 
of Caesar’s Gallic War are selected for translation; and these are 
united by English summaries and translations of the intervening 

' passages. In this way the pupil has a complete survey of Caesar's 
" campaigns in Gaul. The text of the Argonauts is given at the end. i 





The book contains numerous other features which are equally 
original, teachable, and advantageous. It is intended to follow the 


author’s book for the first yeaa—BEGINNING LATIN. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta~ 
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: THE ORAL METHOD OF 
TRADE “AND TEACHING LANGUAGES 


Send for Catalog TECHNICAL 


We shall be glad to send you TEXTS A Monograph on Conversational Methods to- 
2. ene ne > be ; gether with a full description and Abundant Ex- 
of these Trade an echnica * SRR: , as : Citar . = < . 3 
Texts, with prices, ete. We : . amples of fifty appropriate Forms of Work 
shall also be glad to - you “\ te 

asample text on request. ease } H : 

state the subject in which you By HAROLD E. PALMER 


are most interested. 





Linguistic Adviser to the Japanese Department 
of Education; Formerly Lecturer in 
Spoken English, University 
College, London 


: , | A MONOGRAPH for teachers of modern lan- 
TRADE ° AND be - eae te Bocce pa Me | wk captain 
TECHNICAL TEXTS 


of the advantages of its use, the reasons for its 
invariable success, and a graded, systematic pro- 
i , : c : : gramme. 
HE Trade and Technical Texts, published a The author outlines the three purposes for which 
pamphlet form by the International Textbook oral teaching may be used (elementary, correc- 
Company, cover the following subjects :— tive, and advanced courses) and indicates the 
Agriculture; Architecture; Architectural Drawing; ways in which it should be applied. 
Automobiles; Boilermaking; Chemistry and Chem- - , - ‘ : ae : 
ical Technology; Civil Engineering; Concrete En- | Use of this text will enable the teacher to com- 
gineering; Dairy Bulletins; Electrical Engineering; pose an unlimited number of oral courses for 
Gas Engines; Heating; Lettering; Marine En- teaching any language. It furnishes a complete 
gineering; Mathematics and Mechanics; Mechan- set of documents and instructions, drawn up by 
ical Engineering; Mercantile Decoration; Metal an expert in language instruction. 
Mining; Metallurgy; Mining Engineering; Motor 
Boat Running; Navigation; Pharmacy; Plumbing; The book will appeal to al] teachers of modern 
Poultry Farming; Radio; Refrigeration; Sheet- languages, as well as to missionaries, and mis- 
Metal Work; Ship Drafting; Shop Practice; Show- sionary students. 
Card Writing; Sign Painting; Steam Engineering; 7 
Structural Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Cloth. 
Telegraphy; Telephony; Textiles; Ventilation; 
indow Trimming. 


These pamphlet texts are used in more than 350 

schools and colleges, in every section of the United 

States and Canada. They are clear, complete, prac- 

tical and authoritative. We shall be glad to send 

you descriptive catalogs on request. 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


Box 7092, Scranton, Penna. 























ix + 134 pages. Price, $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Setting the minds to work 





Have you ever watched a business man work? Or an expert engineer? 
Their facility in handling figures, their nicety in the statement of prob- 
lems, their directness of attack seem incapable of imitation. Yet there 
is no mystery in it. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 


The surest foundation for efficiency in business is the arithmetic 
that includes sufficient abstract drill to train the pupil to handle figures 
readily and accurately ; that forms right habits in the use of short methods, 
oral statements, and checking results; that by live problems and project 
work sets the mind to thinking independently. The surest foundation 
is the arithmetics that teach the pupil to work as the business man works. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, 2 
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LEWIS TO FLINT 


Superintendent E. E. Lewis, of Rockford, Illi- 
nois, accepts the superintendency of Flint, 
Michigan. Mr. Lewis is one of the “ high men” 
in professional activity in the cotintry. His 
address at Cleveland, “the Saturday evening 
before,” was one of the outstanding features of 
the week. It was exceedingly clever, and 
demonstrated a rare common sense in dealing 
with the everyday problems of a city superin- 
tendent. 








As we go to press word reaches us that Harvey 
S. Gruver, Worcester, Massachusetts, accepts 
the superintendency of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. W. W. Campbell of the Observatory at 
Mount Hamilton, who succeeds President David 
P. Barrows, of the State University of Cali- 
fornia, said recently at a meeting of the regents 
of the University :-— 

‘ “T have been connected with the University 
of California a long time, thirty-two years: I 
joined it as a full-fledged astronomer before 
some of the younger alumni “Were~ born. 
Amongst the officers still on the active list, the 





first to have the title and rank of professor was 
Dr. Charies Mills Gayley, whose service dates 
trom 1889; and it appears that my name comes 
next. 

“The years have gone rapidly for me on 
Mount Hamilton. The stars have been interest- 
ing and friendly ; the Lick telescope and the blue 
skies of the mountain top have afforded me won- 
derful opportunities. 

“The incoming president feels that he appre- 
ciates the magnitude of the problems, not only 
those now with the university, but the countless 
others which will confront the university in the 
future. He counts confidently upon receiving 
information, advice, and assistance from the 
alumni, in whatever part of the state they may 
dwell.” 


>-e-4 
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Francis H. J. Paul, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York City, says the athletic loafer 
is the high school’s worst menace. 
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MUNSON TO MARQUETTE 


J. M. Munson, principal of the Training School 
of the Mount Pleasant, Michigan, State Normal? 
Schocl, succeeds James H. Kaye as president 
cf the Marquette, Michigan, State Normal 
School. The selection gives very general satis- 
faction to the school people of the state though 





‘there have been several eligibles. Mr. Munson 


is widely known and has been uniformly appre- 
ciated. He was a deputy in the State Depart- 
ment with Hon. Fred Keeler, which brought him 
into personal relation with all school men. 

Mr. Kaye will remain on the faculty as pro- 
fessor of Education. Mr. Munson is a product 
of the Ferris Institute at Big Rapids, of the 
State Teachers College at Ypsilanti, and of the 
State University. 


— rs 


SAN DIEGO’S BEST 


The Principals Club of San Diego paid for a 
big advertisement in the San Diego Sun. It was 
vouched for and signed by “ The Lions Club.” 
it was written chietiy by a principal of an ele- 
mentary school. 

We are using it entire in this issue of the 
Journal! of Education because it is a masterful 
presentation of the real situation created by the 
anti-public-schocl budget recommendation: to 
the Legislature. 
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The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 
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CHILDREN IN BEET FIELDS 


The school people may just as well realize 
that they must sooner or later face the problem 
of sometimes adjusting the school weeks, days 
and hours to local conditions. 

There is nothing sacred in the school year 
from September to June. There is nothing 
sacred in the hours from nine to four. There 
has arisen a sort of aristocratic autocracy that 
protects school weeks and school hours from the 
interference of the home. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, one of the mos: 
popular preachers and pastors of the city, or of 
the state, has his Sunday morning service from 
9.30 to 10.30 so that his parishioners may have 
the day for other uses. One of the greatest sects 
in the United States when its parishioners were 
quite largely servants in families arranged its 
services for the early morning so that the 
domestic activities of the communities would 
not be disturbed. There are communities in 
which about three-fourths of the families have 
certain days or weeks when boys and girls are 
indispensable on the farm. 

A boy or two can do the work of a man, and 
he is not needed more than a week at a time 
three or four times in the year, but two of those 
weeks are school weeks. Then two boys can 
save the farmer a hired man whom he can only 
have for these three weeks by hiring him for the 
season. 

There are many boards of education that sus- 
pend school for three weeks at the needed time 
without shortening the school vear. 

This has nothing to do with the overworking 
of young children. That is another probiem. 


The school cannot wisely adopt an autocratic 
attitude. Conditions must be met wher they 
can be met, and always the attitude of the 
teachers, the superintendent, and the board of 
education must be one of desire to adapt the 
schoois to the community needs. 

In a state in which in the first two weeks of 
the school year boys and girls were needed, 
because of special garden conditions, to work tilj 
10 o’clock in order that the load might be 
ready for market, boards of education and super. 
intendents were in the habit, for those two 
weeks, of beginning school at 10.30 and ccntiny- 
ing til! 5.30. 

We heard the state superintendent say at the 
annual State Assocation meeting that any district 
that did not hegin school at 9 o’clock every day 
would lose the entire state aid for the year. We 
were not greatly surprised at his defeat at the 
next clection. 

One of the really valuable addresses at the 
Cieveland meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence was by Walter R. Siders, of Poca- 
tello. it was in substance as follows :— 

The Statler Hotels have attained their popu- 
larity and vast patronage by insisting that ali 
heip from bell boy and hat-checking girl to 
cashier and manager shall always assume that 
“The guest is always right.” 

John Wanamaker set a pace that has now 
become almost universal that the customer is 
always right. But too generally, teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents and boards of education 
insist that pupils, parents and other patrons are 
never right. 





GEORGE M. GREEN’S RECORD 


George M. Green, upon his’ graduation 
from Stanford University went immediately to 
Colton, California, in the capacity of principal oi 
city schools. Here he rendered such efficient 
service that he remained for fifteen consecutive 
years, when the need for a change of climate 
made a move desirable. 

In the fall of 1913 he went to Inglewood Union 
High School, California, where he is enjoy- 
ing his tenth year. Thus he has to his credit a 
total of twenty-five years spent in two schools 
only. 

The Inglewood Union High School comprises 
seven districts: Inglewood, Hawthorne, EI 
Segundo, Lawndale, Jefferson, Wiseburn, and 
Hyde Park. 

The district covers about 128 square miles, and 
has an assessed valuation of $24,628,230.00 as 
«compared to $9,273,676.00 in 1913. 

When Mr. Green went to Inglewood in 1913 


the high school numbered 148 students. There 
are now 920 regular students under the watchful 
eye of “Daddy” Green, as they affectionately 
call him, while the part-time and vocational 
classes swell the number to an approximate 
1,100. 

The present equipment of a seven and one-half 
acre campus, a nine and one-half acre schoul 
farm and a plant of five modern buildings is now 
nainfully inadequate. Recently a bond election 
has been called te secure an additional $450,000.00 
and there is every indication that this is going 
“over the top.” 

Incidentally the present Board of Trustees is 
composed of five men who have served tegether 
in harmony since 1916. One of them, A. 
Leuzinger, has acted in that capacity ever since 
the school was organized in 1905, and has been 
the president of the board for the past seven 
years. 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


A, E, WINSHIL 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES 


The salaries of city superintendents in the 
United States are scandalously low. Only three 
are as high as $12,000,onrly fcur others are 
$10,000, and scarcely four others are $8,000, while 
nine out of ten do not get more than $3,000. 

Compare these with the known salaries of ofh- 
cials in the subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. There are five of these subsidiary com- 
panies. They pay one salary of $100,000, one 
$81,660; one $75,000; one $65,000; one $60,000; 
one $50,000; nine others from $30,000 to $42.000, 
and 145 others get:$10,000 or more. 

Does any one believe that it takes more brains 
or greater responsibility to lock after the busi- 
ness of one of these 160 iobs than it does to 
handle successfully the schools of a city of 
100,000 population ? 

To be sure they manage their business so 
successfully that one stockholder. draws 
$12,000,000 a vear in dividends, but they are 
told by the chief stockholders what to do, how 
to do it, and when to do it. Their initiative is 
slight, their liabilities next to nothing, and they 
have no anxiety for the holding of their jobs. 

The political complication is taken care of 
from above without anxiety on their part. 

They do not concern themselves with kickers 
at prices, service or other conditions. 

If any employee is not 100 per cent. satisfac- 
tory they can say “ go” and he goeth. 

‘The high salaried official is never concerned 
with the location of a service station or with the 
cost of a service station. 

He has every man at a service station educated 
to do and say the right thing in the right way at 
the right time. 

He never concerns himself with a bond issue 
whether it is voted or fails to be voted. 

He never worries whether the funds are raised 
by one department or another. 

Compare this with a city superintendent, who 
is held persenally and officially responsible if 
the Board of Education adopts a mischievous 
policy ; who has to answer to the public for any 
maiadministration of any one of his assistants, 
deputies or supervisors. 

lf one of them is too slow the superintendent 


is heid responsible. and if one of them is too far 
ahead of public sentiment the superintendent is 
vastly more in danger. 


If a bond issue is in the air he is held responsi- _ 


ble if it fails, and more responsible if one of the 
daiiy papers does not like the way in which it 
Was made a success. 

In jiocating a new schoolhouse or a play- 
ground there are liable to be intensely interested 
community issues, and whichever site is selected 
he is held responsible if he takes sides and more 
responsible if he does not. 

When it comes to the building he is damned 
if he does not favor a local architect as against 
an outs:der, and if a local architect is to be 
selected he is blamed by all who do not get 
the job, and the one who gets it insists that he 
did not adequately help him to get it. 

In the decision as to a ventilating system he 
has more anxiety over public clamor than a 
$160,000 president of a Standard Oil subsidiary 
plant every dreamed of. 

And the inefficiency of one of his four hundred 
or four thousand teachers gives a city superin- 
tendent more trouble than the service oit 
stations of all the oil subsidiary companies ever 
gave the one hundred and sixty high salaried 
officials of those subsidiary oil companies. 

All this because the public does not consider 
the dividends earned by a public school system 
of a city of any conceivable importance, while 
a $12,000,000 dividend to a stockholder justifies 
any kind of a high salary, all conceivable free- 
dom from annoyance, every desirable oppor- 
tunity for perfection of equipment, and limitless 
authority where efficiency in service is at stake. 
No one of the one hundred and sixty high 
salaried oil company officials is held personally 
responsible if the public is dissatisfied, but a 
city superintendent is responsible for everything 
if everybody is not perfectly satisfied. 

The public schools are infinitely better man- 
aged than they have any right to be in view of 
the niggardly spirit financial and the pestiferous 
meddiesomeness of everybody who does not 
get everything he wants when he wants it and as 
he wants it. 
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Protect the Birds 


Protect the birds 
That eat the insects 


That destroy the forests 
That preserve the waters 
That feed the streams 
That fill the reservoirs 
That irrigate the lands 


That produce the crops 


That supply the markets 
That provide the foods 

That nourish the people 

Who make the laws. 


—Our Dumb Animals. 
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OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


R. G, JONES 
[At the Harvard Dinner.] 


I have seen a manufacturing plant grown from 
the seed to a full grown plant. A very lazy 
farmer, Henry by name, who disliked to mow 
hay back in the loft invented a hay carrier to do 
the job. He showed it to two local hardware 
men, Nathan and Charles. Nathan looked it over 
and said to Charles: “I can sell it if you can 
make it.” That organized the company, which 
now sells millions of dollars worth of farm re- 
quirements the world over. Henry is still draw- 
ing designs, everywhere. every way, better and 
better. 

That seemingly simple combination is the key 
to any successful operation. The inventor—the 
maker—the operator—the distributor. The 
cperation of education is no exception. The 
schooi of education is the inventor, the manage- 
ment of public education is the operator, the 
teachers are distributors or salesmen. 

The School of Education is engaged in visual- 
izing the needs for education in the field—dis- 
covering the work to be done and fashioning a 
mind and body to do that work. There 
assembled in the educational laboratory all the 
devices employed in the past and from these 
images the imagination designs new and im- 
proved devices to meet new occasions. If the 
sound, the work of the Scheol oi 
Education is twotold—to discover the objective 
of education and to fashion the course or device 
that will work in the field. 

To know the mental types foreign and 
domestic in the field is important, but to know 
the objectives of education is equally or more 
important. 

This is research—the laboratory and the field. 
At present these twain are too far apart. The 
inventor must first labor carrying hay back 
into a stifling loft to be stimulated to invent a 
device for eliminating the labor. 

If the }aboratory men had an ear close enough 
to the public to hear the constant appeal ot the 
public to increase the buying power ot the schooi 
dollar, an invention for economy of time in edu- 
cation would be forthcoming. The stimulus is 
applied to the operator instead of the inventor. 
The operator is in the hot hay loft instead of the 
inventor, but the hay loft cannot make the 
operator an inventor. He is too busy operating. 
He would be buried in hay if he stopped to in- 
vent. 





1S 


analogy is 


To be sober fer a moment—the public 
wants, in the first place, a better organization in 
education; a better classification that the work 
will go forward with precision and dispatch. It 
wants to provide devices that will fashion edu- 
cational maierial so clearly and 
the niental strength and mental 
dren and youth that they may 
destinations set by their choices 
before the youth has passed the 
his work. 

The feeling is abrozd that instead cf produc- 
ing ways and means to expedite education and 
do more work in the allotted time, we ask for 
more help, more revenues, more time, more 
machinery. 

Research is the agency to accomplish this end. 
There is a limit to the amount of rescarch we 
can pile up in overhead. The public a!ways has 
its nose up the wind for overhead, and it-is hard 
to get in shooting distance of the game when it 
scents cverhead. 

Our plea is to attach your research depart- 
ments, your laboratories, to the field work. Our 
second plea is to co-ordinate and plan the re- 
search work of all the laboratories and ganglion 
centres of the field that the experimentation wil! 
not be wasted time and _ duplication of 
effort. I mean by wasted time that much of field 
laboratory work is desultory and ill conceived. 
It is undertaken by many who have no clear 
ideas of objectives. Are we aiming at informa- 
tion as an objective or mental processes? Are 
we engaged in differentiating education early 
or later Are we engaged in _ offering 
commercial and industrial education or general 
training? Is there business English or is Eng- 
lish English? 

The Federal Government, the N.E.A., the 
Department of Superintendence, the various 
associations and foundations are engaged on an 
individualistic program and the distribution of 
results is not co-ordinated and there no 
education oblongate to the whole affair. We 
need the invertor, the operator, the dis- 
tributor in close working contact. We _ need 
the central plan. Perhaps the colieges of 
education, the foundations and the field can get 
together to finance, to invent and operate and 
bring a long sought reply to the pubiic, a larger 
value for the tax dollar—Department of Super- 
intendence. 
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speed of chil- 
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Four Things To Do 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


Four things a man-must learn to do, 
If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion, clearly, 
To love his fellowmen sincerely, 

To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 


MACY CAMPBELL 


President Iowa State Teachers Association, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The farmer of the future is to be fully abreast 
of the best practice in the nation in the educa- 
tion of his children and in the conditions of home 
and community life which surround his family 
He is to be as cultured and as able to 
think for himself and to co-operate with his 
tellows as are the members of any other group 
in modern civilization. The standard twelve- 
year consolidated school is the instrument 
through which this advance is to be brought 
about. 

The standardization of consolidated schools 
concerns the group of the American people that 
lives in the open country and in the country 
towns. It forms the basic economic strata upon 
which all other economic strata in America rest 
It provides a larger percentage ot leaders in al! 
lines of human activity, business, science, indus- 
try, transportation, politics, literature, educa- 
tion, ind religion than any other group in our 
civilization. A wise national policy requires 
that this basic group, upon which the very per- 
petuity of our civilization rests, be given noth- 
ing less than full equality of educational oppor- 
tunity as compared with other groups. Stated 
briefly, the present educational standard for this 
group should be a modern well-graded ele- 
mentary school, plus four years of standard 
high-school work. 

The above standard for consolidated schools 
includes a teaching force which meets modern 
standards of teacher preparation. ‘The well- 
graded elementary schoci should be manned by 
teachers who have had at least two vears of 
projiessional preparation above graduation from 
a standard high school. In the four-year high 
school, teachers should be employed who have 
had at least four years of professional prepara- 
tion above a standard high-school course. These 
teachers should be sufficiently well informed on 
the vital problems which affect rural life today, 
that they can enter into the life of the rural 
community which surrounds the school, with a 
sympathetic understanding of its difhculties and 
of its inspirations. They should be able and 
disposed through native interests and through 
preparation to enter heartily and intelligently 
into the organized life of the rural community 
and to find true happiness in so doing. 

These standards for the consolidated school 
require the employment of a superintendent 


who is given time enough to really supervise the 
activities of the school. He must be competent 
to give professional aid and direction to trained ° 
teachers, to direct effectively the work of the 


*bus drivers, to exercise general direction over . 


the playground activities and the warm lunch 
ai noon, to direct in a general way the agricul- 
tural activities of the school and to take leader- 
ship in developing the relations of the school to 
the rural community in which it has its setting. 
He must know farm people and believe in them 
and enter into the organized life of the country 
community with cordial good will. 

The standard consolidated school must have 
a sufficiently large attendance to make possible: 
a weil-organized eight-year elementary school 
(sevei years seems to be the standard in the 
South) plus a well-organized four-year high 
school, making twelve years (eleven in the 
South) of standard modern school work. A 
considerable number of consolidated schools now 
prefer to divide the twelve years of work on the 
6-3-3 plan, developing a distinct junior high- 
school group. Others are organized on the 6-2-4 
plan, emphasizing departmental work in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

The standard consolidated school must have 
financial support sufficient to provide a super- 
uitendent and teaching force having the 
qualifications specified above, to provide com- 
petent ’bus drivers and efficient motor vehicies, 
und to provide a modern school building and 
modern equipment. This equipment includes 
iaboratories, library, gymnasium, playground, 
and athletic field. It does not necessarily in- 
clude a teacherage as 80 per cent. of consoli- 
dated schools are located in country towns and 
the teachers often prefer to make their homes 
with private families. Neither does this equip- 
ment necessarily include an agricultural plot on 
the school grounds. Many consolidated schools 
are now getting the best results from their 
agricultural activities when the boys work out 
projects on their home farms in close co-opera- 
tion with their fathers. 

Do these standards seem too high for coun- 
iry community schools in America? They are 
the standards which the American people have 
set up for themselves.—-Department of Superin- 
iendence. 











‘TIS TO HOPE 


GERTRUDE P. KNAPP 


O, it's Hope, hope, hope, 

When there isn’t any hope, 
And it’s kéep on fighting to the end! 

Just doub'e up your grit when you feel like losing it, 
And peg away till matters start to mend. 


O, it’s smile, smile, smile, 


When you haven't any smile, 
And take the blows of fortune in the face; 
Go ahead and see it through with the nerve and heart 
of you— 
Put your soul into the running of the race! 
—March Nautilus. 
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A TRAVEL STUDY OF EUROPEAN INTERIORS 


ISABEL DANGAIX ALLEN 


With much encouragement and advice, and 
with the good wishes of many of our first 
authorities in decorative art, we started forth 
last summer on what President Eliot endorses 
as “a most excellent sequel to education ”—a 
study-tour in Europe. 

My group had been trained in our best 
schools and each of them was carrying serious 
responsibility in creating or teaching decorative 
art. 

[ had arranged for them a program of two 
weeks each in England, France, and Italy de- 
voted to the exclusive study of interiors selected 
from the medels representing the historic art 
periods and oftering the elements of greatest 
inspiration for America’s present-day decora- 
tion. With their background of knowledge and 
experience, my group needed only the oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the works of their 
master-decorators. to imitate whose technique 
had been their high ambition. Now they were 
to get what drawings and casts could never give 
-—the originals’ new-old color, their true propor- 
tions, their atmosphere, the joy of their special 
message to oneself, a series of rendezvous with 
one’s ideals. 

Learning from each other was also part of my 
plan and one that resulted in much success. 
Coming from distant cities and meeting for the 
first time at the ship’s pier in New York, the 
basis of a common interest brought about a 
spirit of co-operation that made companionship 
easy and delightful throughout the whole trip. 
In our daily studies it was usual to find the 
group seeking the opinion of one or another 
whose special training or talent would help the 
rest appreciate the fine points in a particular ceil- 
ing, a mantel, a room. At our dinner conter- 
ences the day’s experiences were reviewed, each 
in turn giving the others the benefit of his 
strongest impressions, bringing out features 
overlooked by the majority, thus increasing the 
value of the day’s work. In Paris only I had 
arranged for a teacher-cuide. Mr. C. Hamilton 
Preston was with us our entire study. In Eng- 
land and Italy it was our rare good fortune to 
have the interest of locai authorities whe were 
wonderfully generous in making their treasures 
known to us. 

In Bath, Mr. Mowbray Green, authority on 
18th century architecture in [ngland, conducted 
us through the city and gave us its story. Mr. 
Alfred J. Taylor, who has made the principal 
excavations of the ancient baths, gave us our 
introduction to Roman architecture and deco- 
ration. 

In Venice, Professor Paoletti, author of 
“L’Architecture e la Scultura del Rinasciments 
in Venezio,” was our generous guide. The great 
Florentine architect, Castellucci, was our inter- 


ested friend, and his disciple, Mr. Robert Car- 
rere, gave of his intiinate knowledge of Floren. 
tine art to add to our store. 

But no guidance was more delightful than 
when we were shown a house by its owner or its 
occupant who knew and loved its every detail. 
Such, for instance, our visit to Ham House, 
where we spent the morning with Miss Louisa 
Hack. Many other personalities will remain in 
our memories connected with places of indelible 
interest. The beautiful country houses of the 
Duke ot Sutherland, Lord Braybrooke. Lord 
Dysart, the Duke of Northumberland were prac- 
ticaliv loaned to us for careful study. At Lans- 
downe House in London Mr. Sceltridge tallied 
American with British hospitality. 

At each of these houses we were allowed to 
examine the details of decoration and furnish- 
ings, to take notes, to sketch, to photograph. 
We lingered at their deep muliioned windows to 
gaze out into long vistas. We wandered over 
the grounds with their magnificent trees and 
masses ot shrubbery and took notes of garden 
arrangements for color schemes and interesting 
settings for garden parties. Sutton Place was 
being made ready for a great house party within 
two days of our study visit. A maid was polish- 
ing the brasses in the state suite that would be 
used by the Prince ot Wales. The bedroom had 
an atmosphere of home comfort. The furniture 
of mahogany represented several English styles. 
The iarge canopied bed was covered in a richly 
embroidered blue and gold fabric. The window 
hangings and wall covering were of dull rose- 
colored brocade. An Adam ceiling and chimney- 
piece crowned the room’s decoration. But all of 
the fifteen rooms for guests and twelve family 
rooms at Sutton Place held some special interest. 
There are “period” rooms of unusual charm— 
Pompeian, Venetian, French and English—in 
their modern-comfort suggestion creating an 
astonishing harmony as they bring together 
present-day taste with the strong characteris- 
tics of the splendid Tudor manor. 

Every day of our stay in England might have 
been spent at one of these hospitable country 
places, but it seemed important to use part ol 
our time for visiting some of the royal show 
places and museum ccllections. Paris was our 
next centre with its glorious palaces that the 
whole world loves to study. One of our best 
known New York decorators has boasted that 
she got all her professional education from Ver- 
sailles. 

Here our group was granted the very unusual 
permission to visit the Du Barry apartments. 
Ofticial permits were given us, too, for the pri- 
vate apartments at Fontainebleau—also valuabie 
models for our designers. 

Campiegne and Malmaison offered us many 
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direct suggestions. A day for each of these 
palaces and crowded days in Paris for the in- 
yaluable lessons found in Les Arts Decoratifs, 
the Carnavalet, Cluny, and the Louvre. There 
were also old houses with their original decora- 
tious and famous mansions to round out our 
study of the important periods of French art for 
interiors. 

From these strenuous days in France we 
stopped on our way to Italy at Lausanne. Out 
en the balconies of our high hotel we drank in 
the beauty of Lake Geneva at sunset, and could 
hardly wait to finish dinner, impatient to be out 
on its waters. 

A delicious night, breakfasting cn our bal- 
conies, then oft by the Simplon route finding, 
when the lake was passed; new thrills in moun- 
tain wonders till early in the afternoon we dis- 
covered Lake Maggiore from other hotel bal- 
conies and gardens overhanging its waters. 

Maggiore! Lugano! Como! A series of 
lovely pictures, the joy of them inspiring crea- 
tive ideas to make home problems easier. But 
even here we did not allow ourselves to be led 
away from cur practical purpose. We visited 
the three most important villas on the lakes, get- 
ting our introduction to Italian interiors and 
furnished gardens. 

Venice gave us Gothic places to dream about. 
The very loveliest ot them all was shown us in 
detail by its owner, Conte Barazzi, who has re- 
stored and reiurnished it entirely in its original 
fifteenth century beauty. 

A simpler private home—an old, old house 
that belongs without noticeably contributing to 
the picturesqueness of its canal environment— 
was a delightful surprise. A hominess with 
merry youngsters about to take us out of Fairy- 
land—or put us into it. Have you studied Vene- 
tian interiors? I never knew before that 
people really lived for an interior in Venice. I 
had always been so satisfied with its extericrs. 
Its Gothic buildings, graceful bridges, its Piazza 
with the color of St. Mark’s for background— 
the loveliness of design in tone and iron orna- 
ment wherever your eye rests. The moon was 
full, too, while we were in Venice, and lent its 
soitening efiects to cultivate that esthetic 
imagination so needed in a decorator. 

Floretice was our most serious objective. In 
her fine palaces with their massive walls built 
higher and higher for defence—forerunners of 
our modern skyscraper—we found Renaissance 
art in all its glory. 

One. whole afternoon the heavy doors of the 
Davanzatti closed us in—sole visitors to roam 
at will through the splendid rooms that have 
Served as models for many an American archi- 
tect and decorator. But the villas on the Fior- 
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entine hills held most interest for us. Many of 
them now have English and American owners 
who have modernized in many cases without 
sacrificing their native charm. The royal villas 
as well have been modernized for present use. 
A clever member of our party will put upon the 
market of a western city this year a new model 
for a card table discovered in one of their salles 
de jeux. For original research or direct adapta- 
tion the Florentine villas cifer a ready labora- 
tory in the field of home and garden making for 
America. 

“ Rome has no appeal for me,” said one of our 
group. “I’ve spent so many years copying 
Roman art from casts and photograph. I know 
all its treasures by heart. For me they are as 
dead as the past to which they belong.” This 
particular artist-decorator was the most enthu- 
siastic of us all throughout our Roman 
study. 

Rome we saw in automobile rides after the 
blistering sun went down. Rome’s decorative 
art we found in splendid palaces and special col- 
lections, in private villas at Frascati and the 
national ones at Tiveli. 

We wanted to stay longer and learn more of 
this city whose subtle splendor cannot be trans- 
terred by a modern printing press to the un- 
trained eyes of a new people, but our ship was 
due at Cherbourg in three days. Could our six 
weeks’ study be already ended? Or was it 
possible that it had not been six months instead 
of weeks—so much had we seen, so much were 
we taking back as permanent inspiration to 
solve home problems, persenal as well as pre- 
fessional, for a “:uropean tour so serious as ours 
could not help but have a deep psychological 
effect. “All my college and pust-college courses 
did net help me to create a true picture of a 
great English estate. Is there something lack- 
ing in my particular imaginative faculties? ” 

“Our firm has just completed a fine Tudor 
hall in the decoration of which I took an impor- 
tant part, but standing in this glorious hall at 
Audley End, I am realizing for the first time 
the true dimensions that a Tudor hali should 
have.” 

Measured drawings, camera, paint brush are 
powerful forces. They are the fundamental 
helps ‘to an artistic career, but other education 
is needed to develop the artistic character of the 
individual before he can do his best in creating 
or even reproducing. 

Stimulated by our intimate contact with the 
greatest examples of European art, we turn our 
faces homeward with a real vision now of our 
share in using the lessons from the past toward 
a new art expression that shall characterize the 
high ideals of American thought. 
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The National Education Association was the great gainer by the Cleveland success. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 


Professor of Romance Languages, George 


“Personally I am in no doubt as to the profit and pleas- 
ure derived by the business man who knows one or more 
foreign languages. The personal relation means much in 
cultivating lasting business relations abroad, and the re- 
moval of the language difficulty greatly stimulates busi- 
mess contacts with those of different nationalities. We 
cannot expect all the foreigners with whom we desire to 
deal to know the English language. It is for us to do 
ur part in facilitating international business and social 
relations by paying attention to foreign languages. The 
man or woman who has a good reading and speaking 
knowledge of French, or Spanish, or Italian, or German, 
or Portuguese, or Russian, or Dutch, or Danish, or Swed- 
ish, etc., has a much easier and more agreeable access to 
the real understanding and the sympathetic friendship of 
those in whom he is interested in one or more foreign 
countries. 

“I believe modern language instruction in the schools 
of the United States should be encouraged in the interest 
of American business, in the interest of America’s foreign 
relations, and in the interest of friendly intercourse and 
peace.”—Statement by Elliot H. Goodwin, resident vice- 
president, Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 


eae 


The Wisconsin Association of Modern Language 
Teachers is one of the livelist organizations in the coun- 
try. Its monthly Bulletin is 
practical, always helpful. 


always interesting, always 


Jacinto Benavente, the eminent Spanish dramatist, who 
was recently awarded the Nobel prize for literature, is 
now in Mexico, and is expected to visit this country be- 
fore returning to Spain. The New York Times Book Re- 
view for January 28 has an interesting study of Benavente 
by John Garrett Underhill. 


The International Book Review, published by the Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, publishers of the Literary Digest, 
is paying adequate attention to foreign authors. For 
example, the January number has articles on Paul 
Morand, a French romanticist; “Knocking Over the Liter- 
ary Idols of France,” by Joseph Collins; “A Pasteur Cen- 
tury,” by Maurice Francis Egan; “Four Literary Events 
of the Year in Italy,” by Luigi Pirandello (by the way, 
Pirandello and Papini are coming into their own with 
American readers), and Pio Baroja, the Spanish novelist. 
The February number has an article on the Spanish novel, 
by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, “The Latest Goncourt Prize 
Winner” (Henri Béraud) by Albert Schinz, and “Books 
Talked About in Literary Europe.” The March number 
has an article by Professor Schinz on contemporary 
French novelists and other material of interest to special- 
ists in foreign literatures. 


Student Educational Records, Inc., of Lakewood, N. J., 
has prepared four sets of phonograph records in French 
and Spanish, based on well-known textbooks published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, as follows: Fraser and 
Squair’s “New Elementary French Grammar” (Part One 
of “New Complete French Grammar”), Fraser and 
Squair’s “Shorter French Course,” Hills and Ford’s “First 


Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Spanish Course,” and Hills and Ford’s “Spanish Gram. 


mar. 


Among the interesting summer schools in foreign coup. 
tries announced for this year are the following :— 

Centro de Estudios, Madrid, under auspices of the Junta 
para ampliacién de estudios, twelfth year. Information 
from Professor Joaquin Ortega, University Club, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

University of Paris, Paris, under auspices 
ance Francaise. 

College of the Pyrenees, Barcelona. Information from 
Srta. Carolina Marcial Dorado, 604 West 115th Street, 
New York City. 

College of the Seine, Paris. Information from Profes- 
sor Stephen H. Bush, University of Iowa, Iowa City, or 
Professor René Talamon, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

The Middlebury College Summer Schools of French 
and Spanish, directed by Dean H. P. Williamson de Visme 
and Dean Julian Moreno-Lacalle, respectively, will this 
year also maintain Summer Schools abroad, The Middle- 
bury College French School in Paris and The Middlebury 
College Spanish School in Granada. (Middlebury, Vt.) 

The University of Seville will also hold a 
Session. 

The University of Porto Rico, Rio Pedras, Porto Rico, 
will continue its successful work this summer. Informa- 
tion from Miss Josephine W. Holt, City Normal School, 
Richmond, Va. 

Among the well-known teachers who are arranging 
tours to one or the other of the schools listed above, in 
addition to those mentioned are Srta. Pastoriza Flors, 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., and J. F. de Villafranca, 
Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn. Intercollegiate 
Tours, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, can supply in- 
formation about most of these schools appropriate 
tours in connection therewith. 


of the Alli- 


Summer 


also 
and 


—_— 


The Gregg shorthand system is becoming world-wide, 
The latest advance is the publication of a manual and an 
exercise-book for Spanish stenography by the Gregg 
method. (Gregg Publishing Company, New York.) 


The Modern Language Journal continues to grow in 
interest and helpfulness. The January number has arti- 
cles on “The Present Situation,” by Charles E. Young, 
“The Teacher and His Books,” by Philip H. Churchman, 
and the “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology 
for 1921,” by B. Q. Morgan and John Van Horne. The 
February number has articles on “The Teaching of French 


Civilization” by A. L. Guérard, “Educational Tests in 
Modern Foreign Languages,” by J. D. Deihl, “German 
Drama Since the War,” by Marian P. Whitney, 
“Periddicos Espafioles,” by José Robles, etc. Notes and 


news and book notices and reviews are included in each 
number. 


No specialist can afford not to be a member of the 


recognized organization of his craft. Every teacher of 
modern languages should be a member of his city, state, 
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or district association, and of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, Alliance Frangaise, or other 
special association dealing with his field. If he is inter- 
ested in research, he should join the Modern Languaz: 
Association of America. , 





“Le Petit Journal” for French, and “El Eco,” for Span- 
ish, are splendid little journals, published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company, and intended for classroom use. As 
supplements, the publishers have recently issued a French 
wordlist and a Spanish wordlist, prepared by a committee 
of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education. Arturo Torres is having great success as the 
new editor of “El Eco.” 





The most noticeable handicap to the study of Spanish 
literature in this country has been the comparative dearth 
of critical materials in the shape of historical dictionaries, 
critical editions of works, historical grammars, treatises on 
special periods and genres, handbooks, ete. One wonders 
what the result would be if Hispanists like Ford, Fitz- 
Gerald, Marden, Schevill, Northup, Rennert, Crawford. 
Hills, Keniston, Luquiens, Espinosa, and others of similar 
ability could be induced to combine in a definite program 
of scholarly endeavor in the direction of filling such gaps. 
A beginning has been made in the adoption by the Span- 
ish group of the Modern Language Association of 
America of Professor Marden’s plan for coOperation in 
the matter of Spanish and Spanish-American periodicais, 
with Professor Keniston of Cornell University as chair- 
man of the committee in charge. Co6peration along othe; 
lines would be just as heartily supported by the leading 
Hispanists of the country, and the Hispanic Society ot 
America would doubtless give its support. 

The Institute of International Education, Dr. Stephen 
P. Duggan, director, 419 West 117th Street, New York 
City, has issued a bulletin of “Foreign Professors Avail- 
able for Teaching Engagements.” 

The Educational Review for December, January, and 
February contains some interesting correspondence on the 
position of Spanish in American education. A splendid 
paper on the same subject is Lawrence A. \Wilkins’s “Edu 
cating the Educators” in the February number of Hispania 

Uruguay leads the world in supplying the United States 
with wool for clothing. In 1922 Uruguay sent us 8,131.- 
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000 pounds, or twenty-eight per cent of the total importa- 
tion of 29,073,000 pounds. Argentina was second, with 
5,372,0), and Australia third, with 5,330,000 pounds. 

“Problems and Methods of Literary History, wth 
Special Reference to Modern’ French Literature,” by 
Professor André Morize of Harvard University (Ginn 
and Company), should be in the hands of every teacher 
and graduate student of French. 





“Problems in Pan-Americanism,” by Samuel Guy In- 
man (George H. Doran Company), will be of interest to 
many teachers of Spanish. 

The “News Letter” of Benjamin H. Sanborn and Com- 
pany in a recent issue has this to say of the “educators” 
who are attacking Spanish, and, indirectly, all modern 
languages : 

“The tirades against Spanish in our schools indulged in 
by some distinguished, in a manner of speaking, college 
professors of other subjects who know nothing about it, 
may well be regarded as Blah, for they have no literary 
merit. 

“But the opposition to Spanish, i. e., to the teaching of 
Spanish, is creeping out of its corner and taking notice. 
It is not particularly intelligent notice, though one promi- 
nent eastern professor has been going out of his way and 
his department, Education, to deplore publicly the teach- 
ing of Spanish on the ground that it has no literature. Is 
one justified in answering an argument like that seriously? 
Why teach English? To most of our high school boys 
and girls and the young men and women of our colleges, 
judged by what most of them read, English has no litera- 
ture. ‘Us engineers don’t need no rhetoric’ is embalmed 
in the amber of the campus wisdom and satire of one of 
our largest universities. Why give the average boy any 
Shakespeare in high school when he prefers to go out into 
the world and read Harold Bell Wright, or to read only 
the newspaper? Of course, English has no literature 
for him. 

“Still it is not a bad idea for all of you to keep an eye 
on some of these propagandists to the end that they do not 
drop a careless monkey wrench in the works. Don't 
leave it all to Doyle or Wilkins. Have you seen Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s The Importance of Spanish to the American 
Citizen? It will appeal even to the propagandist who 
seems to feel that an education that does not ‘function’ 
is to be deplored—that one must not read Marcus Aurelius 
if an extra dollar can be turned by reading Babbitt.” 





A POEM FOR TWO BOYS 


vy. 


The Yesterday Boy 


I lett my dad, his home, his store 
Because my life was just a bore; 

I leit my dad, ‘twas wrong, of course, 
No thrift, no work brought but remorse 
I leit my dad to sow and reap 

And found my pathway rather steep; 
I moved from home and hit Broadway 
To spend and jazz my own sweet way; 
With city pals I much did crow; 


» show. 


They gave me naught worth while t 
So here I am a thriftless dude, 


A down and outer, worth naught and crude 


- H. BENSON 


Today’s Boy of Achievement 
Homeward Bound! 
(Go home with me to heaps of fun, 
Where Achievement work is never done; 
I'm training to be a “regular man,” 
Through work and thrift and Achievement fun. 
I'm happy now, I give my best. 
To Achievement goals it takes real zest. 
I'm working, whistling, saving now, 
Just like the country kid who owns a cow, 
In thrift and profit I'm making gain, 
For Achievement Clubs are not in vain 
Friends and kin, just look this way, 
Clubs 


Achievements make sure our wav! 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


HENRY FLURY 


We, who are teachers, have the high honor 
and supreme responsibility of inculcating into 
the receptive minds of youth, the lessons of 
respect for the government and the virtues of 
patriotism. But our faith is sometimes strained 
and our ardor cooled when we get right close 
to the actual thing itself and see it not through 
the rese-colored spectacles of our idealism but 
with the naked eyes of reality. 

When I was a boy I learned to love this coun- 

try because my teachers taught me that it was 
the greatest, richest. strongest. and kindest 
nation in the world. They taught me that it 
stood for justice to all. I was not educated in 
Washington, D.C., and when | pictured that city, 
the nation’s capital, I conceived it as the acme 
of all that was noble and grand. The towering 
obelisk that I see from my window as I write 
this, the lofty Washington monument, builded 
with stones from every state of the Union and 
from some foreign nations as well as a tribute 
to the father of a great democratic experiment 
in self-government, captured my imagination 
and thrilled me. 

Every Fourth of July our orators expound on 
the beauties of self-government and all denomi- 
nate the school as its foundation. Perhaps they 
are right; I hope they are. But conditions as 
they exist today in the capital are such as to 
call for apology and explanation to the rest of 
the nation. Conditions have gone from bad to 
worse, and the rest of the nation can draw no 
inspiration from the seat of the government. 

The reason for such a state of affairs is this: 
The people here have no votes. In the capital of 
democracy the residents are deprived of the 
ballot and the right to govern themselves. Any 
action that originates must come from Congress 
and only we who live here can realize how busy 
2 representative or senator can be making laws 
for the rest of the country. Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations have begged in vain for years for the 
right to a voice in the running of their own city, 
with a population of half a million, only to have 
the bogy held up that if the ballot were given 
ihe negroes wouid rule. This in spite of the 
fact that only one-fourth of the population is 
colored. The homes of the Congressmen and 
Senators are far away, and they feel that their 
sojourn here is limited—for some, very limited. 
The onlv wavy relief can be obtained is to bee 
some unusualiy good-hearted law-maker to steai 
valuable time trom the interests of his ccnstitu- 
ents and give ear to the pleadings of the sufferers 
of the District of Columbia. Sad is their plight! 
To him who has been raised in the wilds of New 
yersey and who had grown used to expressing 
his will in ciyie and wational matters, as. ths 
writer, this suppression of the ego carried him 
back into the history his school teacher had 
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Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 





patriotically taught him about King George and 
‘Taxation without representation.” But I sup. 
pose that was so long ago that we have out- 
grown those antiquated ideas, and perhaps they 
were only figurative anyway. The District of 
Columbia is only a small portion of the country, 
so what matter if an injustice is done to a small 
group of people? Seriously, the results have 
confirmed the principle that those people who 
govern themselves are the best governed. The 
inference is plain in the case of Washington. 

As a result of neglect and indifference the 
schoois have languished for years and are at the 
bottom of the list among the cities. A revolt 
on the part of the citizens through their only 
means of self-expression, the Citizens’ Associa- 
tions, failed to awake Congress, and relief js 
taraway. Even to a committee of mothers Con- 
gress turned a deaf ear to give time to reminis- 
cences of boyheod duck-hunting by a mem- 
ber. 

The schools had been neglected since 1906, the 
only change then was a slight pittance increase 
for the teachers to insure having some one in 
the classroom to receive the students when they 
arrived at the building 

The Capper Bill was reported favorably from 
committee. It is designed to put the school 
system on a firm and progressive basis and by 
some is heralded as the basis of a model schocl 
svstem. 

Dr. Finnegan’s report, atter making a briei 
survey of the District schools, showed the need 
lor a thorough revision and reorganization of 
the system. 

The present superintendent of education, 
Dr. Ballou, is an able and progressive executive. 
but it is doubtful if he will be able to make 
much headway, handicapped as he is, by the 
sheer inertia of that large and unwieldy mass— 
Congress. Matters relating to the District of 
Columbia are only considered on days officially 
known as “ District Days.” These days have 
been iightly irittered away in flippant discus- 
sions without any visible benefit to the city and 
its many erying needs, for it must be known 
that the atrophied school system is only one oi 
the anomalous conditions that exist. In the face 
if all this, the citizens, if such they can call them- 
selves, can only utter cries of distress which fall 
[ can well understand how these 
legislators whe have their minds immersed in 
deep national problems to say nothing of the 
surging immeusities of international import, can 
cee in the conduct of a small unit of a city of 
oaly half a million souls something of minor 


on deaf ears. 


Hiportance “2 

However, when visitors come to the natians 
cupital, they see not the most cfheient and well- 
cared for school system, but a system that Ws 
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antiquated and even physically inadequate to 
house the pupils who seek an education. 

Three bills of national importance are the 
Fess Capper physical education, the Sterling- 
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Towner, and Public Welfare bills. These are all 
designed to benent the country at large, but the 
possibilities are that even they will die of old 
age. 





GEOGRAPHY THROUGH ‘STORIES AND GAMES 








Even for grown people there is something 
unfailingly attractive in accounts of life in far- 
oft lands—not necessarily the newspaper stories 
of big events like abdications and wars and 
elections, but news of little intimate things. 
What the Hungarians eat and how much they 
pay for it, how the Icelanders cope with the 
heating problem, what amuses the “ unspeak- 
able Turk” in his leisure hours; whether the 
French peasants still wear their picturesque 
regalia on feast days; how the Chinese women 
manage their households; these and a hundred 
other questions like them furnish topics of dis- 
cussion more universally interesting than affairs 
of much larger moment, of historical moment, 
at least. 

But if littie details of foreign life are enter- 
taining to adults, they are irresistible to children. 
To them, the world outside their own is a sort 
of fairyland, and the things that inhabit it are 
all the more diverting to hear about because 
they partake of the mysterious, unreal quality 
of gnomes and elves and giants and all the other 
folk of the imaginative tales. To a child who has 
never seen either an Arab or a fairy queen, one 
is about as genuine as the other. So a story of 
the desert tribes is quite as alluring to them as 
one about witches and golden-liaired princesses. 
The most unruly set of youngsters will sit up 
and behave like “plaster saints ” while listen- 
ing to an account of the daily lives of Nor- 
wegian or Japanese or Dutch children of their 
own age. No item is too unimportant for the nar- 
trator to mention, from what they eat for break- 
fast to what they play on rainy evenings. <A 
group of boys and girls in the United States can- 
not often eat Burmese focd or go to school in 
Siam, but they can play games that are played 
in both of these places, hear stories that are 
heard in both of them, and do many things that 
are characteristic of other lands. 

It is surprising to discover the number of 
activities that children in widely separated parts 
of the world do have in common. Take stories, 
for instance. Every child loves them, and every 
land has its own folk and fairy tales. Some of 
them, originating in one place, have traveled 
long distances, until they are practically known 
everywhere. This is especially true of Bible 
stories. The children of Italy and of Spain, the 
little Arabians in their tents on the desert and 
Indians of South America and the fur-wrapped 
boys and girls of the frozen North, all listening 
to the fascinating account of how David slew 
Goliath and of Jacob’s meeting with the angel. 


Aeolian Hall, New 


BY BERTRAND-BROWN 





York 


Sometimes the translators have had to change 
the details of the stories somewhat to fit the 
background of the country with which they 
were dealing. The American Bible Society, the 
agency which has done more than any other in 
the United States to distribute Bibles to all the 
lar corners of the globe, relates some interest- 
ing instances of adaptations which have been 
made necessary by geographical or other limi- 
tations. In the Eskimo version of the Scrip- 
tures, for example, the expression “Lamb of 
God” had to be translated “ Baby Seal of God” 
because, never having seen a lamb, the original 
phrase meant nothing to the people of that 
land of snow. And in China, when an artist 
painted a set of pictures some time ago telling 
the story of the prodigal son, he made chop 
suey, instead of a fatted calf, the principal course 
at the banquet. Nevertheless, in all climes, the 
stories in their essential parts are the same as 
those which our own children hear with such 
delight. 

As an illustration of the widespread use of 

the Bible, it may be imteresting to have a copy 
of a little booklet which you can secure from 
the American Bible Society, Astor Place, New 
York, where I went to get some material for 
these paragraphs. It contains pictures of scenes 
and customs of the people of many lands, to- 
gether with “specimen verses ’ from the Bible, 
showing examples of how this greatest of ail 
story-books has been translated into some seven 
hundred and seventy languages, thus making its 
narratives available to the children of countries 
all over the world. 
_ Games, too, serve as a point of contact be- 
tween children. Through them, American boys 
and girls may make unforgettable acquaintance 
with young people all over the face of tne globe, 
anid this acyuaintance will do much toward 
illuminating the duller details of geography in 
later years. An hour or so one afternoon a 
week is sufficient for a program dealing with 
one country, although interesting games are so 
numerous that the period may be almost indefi- 
nitely prolonged. 

The procedure is simple. First, a short, color- 
ful account of the customs and manners of the 
foreign land are given. Particular stress is, of 
course, laid on all matters pertaining to boys 
and girls, such as their schooling, their toys and 
their dress. A popular game typical of the 
country under discussion is described, and then 
the children play it. A more festive atmosphere 
may be created by each child’s wearing some 
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article of apparel peculiar to the land in ques- 
tion--a paper fez, tor instance, for Turkey, or 
long, black paper or cord queues for China. 

It is surprising to note the similarity between 
the games of our own children and those in 
even the most far-oft places. The other day | 
was reading the reports of writers who had 
come into close contact with the people of 
several countries. One was from China, another 
from Japan; one came from the frozen land of 
the Eskimos and another from Africa. But 
each told of some game played by the children 
of these remote parts of the world which closely 
resembled our own “ Blind Man’s Buff.” Varia- 
tiens of “Hunt the Slipper” and “ Forfeits’ 
were also found to ke almost everywhere. 

American children will be much interested in 
playing one cf these games of known foreign 
origin. ‘lake China, fcr instance. “ Forcing 
the Gates ” is quite a favorite game with Chinese 
children. It will be a good one to begin with 
The participants are divided into two sides. 
These stand in line, ten feet apart, facing one 
another. Everyone in one line clasps tightly 
the hand of the one next to him, so that an un- 
broken chain is formed. The children in the 
other line sing :— 

“He stuck a feather in his hat 

And hurried to the town. 

The children met him with a horse, 
For the gates were broken down.” 

As the song is finished, ene of the singers 
rushes with all his might at the solid line oppo- 
site, trying to break through the clasped hands 
of his opponents. If he succeeds, the two whose 
hands he has parted, go with him to his side. 
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If he tails, he stays on theirs. The object is to 
break up one side. 

Turkish children, a representative of the 
American Bible Society from Turkey told mie, 
are tond of top-spinning and kite flying. The 
boys in the streets, with whem he became very 
well acquainted during his travels, play a game 
which is a little like our game of marbles. Wal- 
nuts are laid in the rorm of a ring ana are hit 
by other walnuts thrown, not rolled, from a 
certain specified distance. The nuts in the 
ring which are displaced, belong to the displacer, 
the object being te see who can get the largest 
number. 

The speed and strenuousness of a game is 
very apt to depend on the climate of the coun- 
try in which it originated. Norwegian children, 
playing out-of-doors in rather a low tempera- 
ture, like fast-moving, blood-warming games, 
while those in countries whose climates are 
warmer, are liable to require less physical actiy- 
ity. For this reason it might be advisable, if the 
games are to be given on an out-door playground. 
to play those of northern countries in winter 
and those of southern origin in summer or 
spring. 

It will not be dificult to gather material about 
the chiidren of the various countries and their 
activities. There have been plenty of books 
written with the idea of making foreign lands 
and customs familiar to the boys and girls in 
this part of the world. These are found in most 
libraries and in almost all of them descriptions 
of games, and other material which will no 
doubt suggest many more practical programs, 
will Se found. 





THE PHILIPPINE TEACHING SERVICE 


A CALL AND AN OPPORTUNITY. 


BY LEONARD WOOD, GOVERNOR GENERAL 


The experiment in altruism now being con- 
ducted in the Philippines is almost unique in 
history. Twenty-four years ago fate placed 
under our control a peuple Oriental in blood but 
Western in religion and laws. The problem 
which presented itself to us was to fit them for 
self-government and, as a basic portion of this 
work, to establish a sound system of education. 
In this educational work the Filipino people 
have shown the keenest enthusiasm and made 
wonderful progress. The results obtained are 
a high tribute to their capacity. 

Hand in hand with the advance in education 
has gone improvement in public morality, sani- 
tation, and public order. 

The results accomplished by our efforts and 
those of Filipinos in the period ot one generation 
are little short of marvelous and constitute one 
of the most brilliant pages of our history. 

The work of the teaching force has been most 


excellent. The force as a whole has been loyal 
and efficient and always ready for any demands 
made upon it. 

No employees of the Government are doing a 
more important work than the teachers, for 
they have in their hands month after month 
the children of today, who will be the men and 
women of tomorrow, and as they do their work 
so will these men and women be. 

We want the best teachers we can get in order 
that this splendid work may be carried forward 
without interruption until we have a_ school 
system which will meet the needs of the school 
population. The teachers are the main instru- 
mentality for the accomplishment of this good 
work. 

The Philippine teacher force, Americans and 
Filipinos, have earned the well merited support 
and appreciation of the entire people. 
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Governor Richardson’s budget shifts taxes from 


CORPORATIONS to INDIVIDUALS! 


Read this letter; it concerns YOU as a taxpayer: 


Listen, taxpayers!!! Do you know that 
the cut in the educational appropriation 
does not reduce your taxes one cent be- 
cause that reduction comes from the taxes 
paid by the public service corporations? 
Have you considered what the saving to 
the corporations is and at what cost to the 
people that saving is made? 


Do you know that there are two systems 
of taxation in California? That one is a 
local county, city, or district direct tax, 
paid by all who own property, and the 
other the state tax? Do you know that 
state taxes are paid by PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATIONS? Do you know that 
neither you nor other people pay any taxes 
for state purposes? That all the money you 
pay for taxes is used entirely within our 
city or county? Do you realize that if the 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS fail 
to pay their state taxes, that is, if they are 
allowed to escape them because of legisla- 
tion favorable to the corporations, or be- 
cause a complaisant governor fails to ask 
for sufficient money to do the things our 
people want—as the retaining of our 
Junior College, for instance—that we peo- 
ple here in San Diego city must support 
them entirely by our own local direct taxa- 
tion, instead of having the PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE CORPORATIONS do their part? 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND, that the gov- 
ernor, by cutting the usual school appro- 
priation is not lowering your taxes one 
cent? Do you understand that the gover- 
nor is lowering only the taxes of the PUB- 
LIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS? 


Mrs. Pierce’s budget makes a cut of 60 
per cent. in the request for the operating 
expenses for the State Normal Schools for 
the next two years. This necessitates the 
elimination of the special departments for 
training teachers to teach cooking, sewing, 
etc.; that is, the doors will be closed to 
California women to learn to teach these 
subjects, and we shall have to import (gen- 
erally more poorly trained) teachers from 
outside the State for this work. 


This budget abolishes the training school 
of the Normal; that is the school attended 
by pupils of the various grades, whom the 
teachers in training taught, to learn how 
it is done directly with living pupils in- 
stead of just studying about it in books. 
This is such a backward step that no one 
can defend, either educator or layman. 
This will result in the lack of trained 
teachers for the elementary schools—no- 
tice that this affects the elementary 
schools, where practically 65 per cent. of 
the people receive most of their entire 
education. This will mean also that more 
teachers will have to be imported from out- 
side California, and that California young 
women and young men cannot receive ade- 
quate training to become teachers in our 
own schools. And who profits by all this 
sacrifice? Why, the PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATIONS. 


This budget makes no allowance what- 
ever for the Junior College, and so severs 





it from the Normal School, thus throwing 
it back entirely (for we have been paying 
part of its expenses already) upon the City 
of San Diego. Thus, the 200 more or less 
young men and young women, who are now 
receiving their first two years’ collegiate 
training right here at home will have to 
go either to Los Angeles or to Berkeley 
next year to attend the University at an 
added expense that will mean that many, 
perhaps even the majority of them, cannot 
afford and so will have to cease their col- 
lege training unless the City of San Diego 
again re-establishes the Junior College in 
the High School—and where can it be ac- 
commodated there in the already over- 
crowded institution from which have been 
taken the 9th or Freshman student to try 
to make room for the other three grades? 
This will mean—get this!—an additional 
direct tax levied by our San Diego county 
tax-collector of about 3 cents on the tax 
rate, to be paid by every citizen of the City 
of San Diego who pays taxes at the Court 
House. And who benefits by this? Why, 
the PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 


Now these PUBLIC SERVICE CORPOR- 
ATIONS will tell you that the tax is handed 
on to you anyway—and it sure has been. 
But do not the PUBLIC SERVICE COR- 
PORATIONS always charge all that the 
laws allow? Will they reduce their charges 
if the governor reduces their taxes these 
millions? Have they ever done so, except 
through compulsion? 


Finally, who is being benefited and 
reaping profit from this new budget? Why, 
the PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS. 
Who are some of these public service cor- 
porations? Well, gas and electric com- 
panies, power companies, railroads, street 
railways, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, stage lines and all other companies 
under the control and direction of the 
State Railroad Commission. 


According to the report of Leonard P. 
Ayres, who is now vice-president of one 
of the most influential banks in Cleveland, 
California stood at the head of the states of 
the Union in educational activities. It took 
years of effort, directive effort largely by 
the State Department of Education, to 
achieve this enviable position. Now it 
seems that ai! this is te be swept away with 
one fell swcsp by the Richardson-Pierce 
budget as it pertains to the public schools 
of Cali:c-uia. And who benefits by this 
finance aily? Why, the PUBLIC SERVICE 
COi.. Gui ATIONS. 


What can you do, if you don’t want this 
budget for PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORA- 
TIONS to stand? Write or telegraph Sen- 
ator Sample, Assemblyman Whitacre, and 
Assemblyman Muehler that you expect 
them to protect your interests and not those 
of the corporations. And, do it quick, for 
the matter is even now in the balance! 


LIONS CLUB, 
HOWARD F. WORTH, Pres. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


THOMAS WEBB WATKINS, who succeeds 
Principal John Orville Newton as head of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kents Hill, Maine, is a 
graduate of Harvard, 1906, and leaves the assis- 
tant principalship of the Huntington School, 
Boston, to accept the position at Kents Hill. 

JOHN M. FOOTE, Baton Rouge, La., state 
agent for rural schools, has developed a skill in 
leadership as demonstrated by country life im- 
provement which gives him national! distinction. 
At the Cleveland meeting of the Department oi 
Superintendence, his report, showing the superi- 
ority of instruction in consolidated over that in 
one-teacher schools, was one of the outstanding 
features of the week. 

ADA LOUISE COMSTOCK, Dean of Smith 
College, has accepted the presidency of Rad- 
cliffe College, succeeding President Le Baron 
Russell Briggs, who has been president for 
twenty years, serving also as Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science at Harvard. Miss 
Comstock is a native of Moorhead, Minnesota, 
and studied two years at the Minnesota State 
University but graduated from Smith College ir 
1897. After graduation at Smith she studied at 
Moorhead, Minnesota. Normal School. She has 
been eminently successful as dean of women in 
the University of Minnesota and Smith. 

ELIZABETH ALLEN, a leader in education 
in New Jersey for many years, is honored by 
having a bronze tablet in the State Normal Col!- 
lege at Trenton. A memorial fund of $15,000 
was raised by the teachers of the state for this 
tablet. We have known of no other elementary 
teacher to be honored by such a fund for such 
a purpose. Miss Allen was a most unusual 
woman and a more unusual teacher. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, speaking 
at the memorial service, said :— 

“We are met together te commemorate the 
life of an inspiring soul, one who not blessed 
with childrca of her own fiesh, became a mother 
to the souls of thousands of her fellow citizens. 

“Upon the grave of the great German phil- 
osopher, Fichte, that great inspirer of spiritual 
education who died a century ago, there are 
inscribed these words: ‘ The teachers shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.’ 

“To have been a great teacher is to have been 
a mother of souls. Beginning teaching at the 
age oi fiiteen, our friend brought life inte many 
a Gormant mind; she kindled a flame in many 
a heart that iad been as dull as ashes. She was 
a revealer of spiritual values to many a light- 
minded triviai girl who had listened only to the 
noise of the madding crowd, and had never 
heard the still, small voice of conscience until 
awakened by Miss Alien’s influence. Miss Allen 
was also a great rock in a weary land to many 
an overworn fellow-teacher who had reached 
the end of her capacity and found the remaining 
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years stretching out like a Sahara, when after a 
life ot service, they should have brought rest 
with dignified old age. Of this others may speak 
in detail who know more intimately than I the 
beneficent work which Miss Allen wrought at 
great sacrihee and with phenomenal devotion, 

“Miss Allen was a woman with an interna- 
tional mind. It would have been so even if she 
had not been privileged to cross the ocean fifty- 
four times and visit many foreign lands, gaining 
a culture which few who have not attained a col- 
lege education have ever had. It may seem 
strange that a teacher with only her salary to 
live on should have had such opportunities. But 
her rare qualities had won her friends who were 
proud to be able to make some of these trips 
easy for her, especially to Scandinavia. I think 
she took eleven round-trips to these lands, ex- 
ploring Norwegian fiords, visiting Swedish and 
Danish cities and acquiring the languages of these 
countries. She was large-minded, and looked far 
afield. She did not go, like many a tourist, merely 
for pleasure of skimming the cream of art and 
natural beauty which these lands afforded, but 
to get deeper insight into the meaning of life, to 
understand other peoples, and to enlarge her 
sympathies and power of service. The common 
folks of every land were dear to her.” | 


MISS CORNELLIA MARVIN, Oregon State 
librarian, is probably a record-breaker in that 
she has broadcasted 89,220 books to 12,595 bor- 
rowers in two years, in addition to sending out 
75,473 books to 581 stations in schools, stores, 
etc. Miss Marvin initiated in Oregon a mail 
order library system which has spread to many 
other states. The approximate circulation of the 
past two years has been 1,927,725, on the basis 
that each book is lent five times, without count- 
ing the 6,000 renewals of loans. 


WILLIAM FLETCHER RUSSELL, Dean of 
Education, State University of Iowa, goes to 
Columbia University as Associate Director of 
International Institute of Teachers College. Dr. 
Russell has demonstrated such rare leadership 
in strictiy professional functioning that it is 
cause for genuine regret that it has seemed to 
him wise to enter a broader field. We have 
known no other case in which a son of a great 
educational leader like Dean James E. Russell, 
of Teachers College, has sc promptly demon- 
strated corresponding administrative masterful- 
ness while the father is in the prime of life. 
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F. &. DOWNES, superintendent of Harris- 
burg for several years, with four more years’ 
tenure, has resigned to accept a business position 
which appealed to him irresistibly. Mr. Downes 
has had a pleasant service in Harrisburg, always 
in accord with the state department and with 
the county interests. He has been prominent 
in the affairs of the city. It is deeply regretted 
that a man of his professional spirit should 
leave educational work. 
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COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 


“PLANT LIFE. The first thing to keep in mind And Plant Life is only one of thousands of school 
about plants is that they are alive. They eat subjects in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia with i" 
and drink, they breathe and move, they rest which you can enrich your teaching. 


and sleep, they are born and die, very much like 


men and animals.” Complete Articles FREE 


ef. & If you are a conscientious teacher you have spent i 


many hours in search of suitable material. To serve 
you, then, and to prove our contention, that with 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia on your desk you 
will have abundant, usable material immediately 
available on every subject, we are making a most 
remarkable offer of complete articles, free. 


HIS excerpt is the opening of a 10-page survey of 

Plant Life, the first 3 consecutive pages of which 
are reproduced above. This is the character of the text, 
which explains with absorbing interest the organization 
of the Vegetable Kingdom and the vital processes of 
plants in a fashion that needs no interpretation. 


The 10 pages are studded with 20 photo-engravings, LAE AN Ne SD SO A ES ES ED AEE CY | 
illustrating such phenomena as osmosis, the tropisms, Further Information Coupon 
root structure, parts of a plant, etc. There is an illus- In the list below, check any two subjects on which you 
tration for every idea that needs a picture; and in every would like to receive material. If the articles you want do 
picture there is an idea, the full significance of not appear in the list, print their names in the space left for 
hich is clearly d ; ; that purpose. The complete articles will be sent to you, 
whic Lis Clearly eveloped in the explanation below it. free, without obligation. (Check no more than 2.) 
This is practical Visual Education which the teacher Birds Wheat Snide +) 
can actually use. Migration Copper France 
“1 = , . - i Postal Syst 
Like every other important article in Compton’s “s oer anaes Can — 
Pictured E rc] di ca ge > ant Life u r ong 
ncyclopedia, Plant Life is prefaced with a Sieaues Coal Longfellow 
specially written motivated paragraph which exposes Seeds South America _ Jefferson i! 
the fundamental importance of plants in man’s life Subject ee See Subject jy At Se ae oe aed ot 
and thus furnishes the guiding motive for study which ™ i 
is further developed in the article, Oe er ee ne eee eer i 
BN a .o5 bce bis ane RRR NARR ERE RaRIOeS  aName es id 
These 10 pages were prepared at a cost of more than iis 
osition... 


Sra dollars; they were planned and written by a ah Mb 

men who are devoting their lives to education: they ‘ 

rete ak este ves to education; they Hw, B, COMPTON & COMPANY 
8 of the richest lessons in Nature Study §9 E, Washington $t., Chicago, Hiinels = (124) 


that is to be found anywhere, seas nates iieeamntiemedean teien eninaoeeinalibedinmeniiemiaiiehiiinnaie 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements. ] 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS (Conference, Novem- 
ber, 1922) 

A highly optimistic note characterized all the 
:ddresses at the conference. Frank H. West, of 
the University Y.M.C.A. staff. in his 
“ Conserving the 


address on 
Investment.” gave as the six 
essentials of an .\merican citizen (1) ability to 
make a living; (2)a clean, healthy, efficient body ; 
(3) a vital interest in the community; (4) a vital 
interest in the afiairs ot state and national gov 
ernment, (5) a knowledge of 
and a vital interest 
character. 

It is necessary, he said, to stress the first point 


relations 
(6) 


world 
in world brotherhood; 


because there are in this country more than 
10,000,000 people who iive below the poverty 
line. Secondary education does pay financial 
dividends on the money invested, but if finai- 
cial ability were the clief end of the high 
schooi student it would not attract many 


teachers to this calling. It ts the training for 


democracy that attracts tens of thousands of 
iigh-minded men and women to secondary ° 


education. 


The whole field ct secondary education was 


covered by experts. 
—no—- 
THE EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING 
Thomas [tverette Truette gives ¢ 


IN FLORIDA 
most inter- 
esting review of the public school system ci 
Mlorida in his thesis for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy the graduate the 
of Pennsylvania. 


from school ‘of 
University 


Prior to the Civil War some progress had been 
prog 


made in establishing a free school svstem but 
the war put an end te all ettorts of education. 
it was not until 1869 that. the beginnings of 
the present school system were made through 


the creation of a fund 


the provision for an annual state school tax and 


permanent state school 


county support: the appoimtment by the governor 
] schools; the pro 
vision for a state board of education; the appoint- 
ment 


of a state superintendent of 


f county school boards and superinten- 
dents; the requirement of ‘state and county cer- 
“ification of teachers; and the important require- 
ment that negro children Should be given edu- 
cational advantages equal to those of the white 
children. 

But the real educational 
1892. Among the principal 
Leen the appointment by thi 
cation of a 
almost 


awakening has come 


since changes have 
state board of edu 
state board ot examiners which has 
the 


examining and certifying teachers , 


complete control of matter of 
the readyjust- 
school taxes: compulsory attendance of 
2il children from seven to 7 


the 


inent of 
sixteen years of 
uniform=4extbooks for 
elementary and high schoojs; the furnishing ot 


age; 


adoption of both 


4 
tree textbooks to indigei t cluldren; the adoy tion 


of unmiorm clementary and high school courses 


will check notably important and 


study; the provision for medical inspection 
school children; better teacher-training facili- 
the promotion of vocational education; the 
authorization of kindergartens: and the merging 
of all the institutions of learning into two, ore 
for men and one for women; and the placing of 
them under the direction of a state board of five 
members. 


of 
of 


Lies 


In fact, there has been rapid progress along 


ail educational lines. For this Fleridians may 


well congratulate themselves. But there are 
still many educational tasks to be done. The 


ver cent. of enrollment is still far below that of 
many other states; the number oi free schools 
ior negroes is stili tar from adequate; the value 
of the negro school property in 1918 was only 
7 per cent. of the total value, and the amount 
spent tor negro education was only 5 per cent. 
of the total expenditure; finally, the average 
salary for negro teachers was only about $181. 

There is every reason to believe. however, that 
a new era of educational prosperity has dawned, 
and that within the next quarter of a century 
Florida will rank among the leading 


states of the Union in matters of public educa- 


or less 


tion. 
a ae 
SCHOOLS OF ALLEGHENY 
PENNSYLVANIA 

\ feature of the report of these schools is the 
pictures of the various garden projects of the 
children. One boy’s project was thirty laying 
Two little girls of Forward township cul- 
tivated over one-fourth of an of garden- 
truck. One boy of Greentree cultivated one- 
third of an acre of truck and made a good profit. 


THE COUNTY, 


ens, 
acre 


The exhibit of Elizabeth township looks like a 
real country fair, while the little girls of Stowe 
township made the dresses they are wearing 
in the picture. In all 2,158 projects were planned 
and 47 exhibits heid in the county. 
—— 

NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF 

The report gives a brief but most illuminating 
discussion of the methods of communication with 
the deaf. The effect of the free use of signs in 


‘a school is to drive out the other means of com- 


munication, as a baser coin drives gold out ot 
Speech reading and speech are con- 
ceded te be the most difhcult means of communi- 
learn. Mastered, it brings 
the deaf person into the larger world of those 
He sees the language he 


circulation. 
cation to teach and tuo 


who hear and speak. 
cannot hear and is put into communication, not 


“with a limited few, but with all he meets in the 


Nothing the deaf child gets 
school and early environment will be ot 


pusy life about hin. 


from 


‘such constant and practical yalue to him through- 


out life as the power to see speech and to talk 
ixeely with his tellaws 
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| REGINALD ARKELL’S 
|  Colombine 





ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH’S 
The Shoes that Danced 








Haro_p BRIGHOUSE’S 
Followers 





Francois Coppeér’s 
The Lord’s Prayer 





| Joon DRINKWATER’S 
| A Night of the Trojan War 





| Lapy GREGORY’S 
The Rising of the Moon 





EpwarD KNOBLOCK’S 
My Lady’s Lace 





| ALFRED KREYMBORG’S 
Manikin and Minikin 





| GrorcGE Ross LEIGHTON’s 
| Solemn Pride 








III. Working Lists: 


- ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FOR SECONDARY 


Selected and Edited 
By JAMES PLAISTED WEBBER 


Instructor in Dramatic Literature 


The Phillips Exeter: Academy 
and HANSON HART WEBSTER 


Study and Teaching Equipment 


I. The Study of the One-Act Play: 


(1) As Literature. (2) In connec- 
tion with English | Composition. 
(3) As a means for Developing 


Dramatic Talent. 


II. The Fundamentals of Dramatic 
Presentation: (1) Technique of 
Expression. (2) Stage Deportment 


and Principles of Acting. (3) Play 


Production. 


(1) Collections of 
One-Act Plays. (2) Finding Lists 
of One-Act Plays. (3) The Com- 
position of One-Act Plays. (4) 
Acting and Producing. (5) Periodi- 
cals. 

320 pages $1.40, Postpaid 


SCHOOLS 








ConsTANcE D’Arcy MAcKAy’s 
The Beau of Bath 





A. A, MILNE’s 
The Boy Comes Home 





GRAHAM PRICE’S 
The 


Coming of Fair Annie | 





S. AnD J. A. QuINTEROS’ 
A Sunny Morning 





EpMmonp RostANnn’s 
The Romancers 





SMITH AND IRELAND’S 
The Cottage on the Moor 





ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON’S 
The Falcon 





STUART WALKER’S 
Nevertheless 





PERCIVAL WILDE'S 
The Unseen Host 














BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Primer 

First Reader 

Second Keader 

Third Reader 

First Grade Manual . 


512 pages. 


value. This includes :— 


Color Charts. 
Mother Goose Cut-Outs. 


packed in a carton. 


Bolenius means Better Reading 


THE BOLENIUS PRIMARY READERS 


$.66 SiS eS Manual for Second and Third 
60 Grades. In preparation, 
- READERS - 
72 cope I.quipment, complete . $9.00 
76 TCA Bia Sce descriplion below, 
88 Diagnostic Tests per set of 
peas? 2 of each Test. . . . 2 





Teaching a 


| The above equipment is so simple in construction that, if desired, it 
| the teacher herself from directions printed in the Manuals, or it can be purchased complete, 
| 


Let us send you a complete description of this notable 


The Bolenius Course offers a unique and inexpensive equipment of great educational 


“Three-Decker” Charts for matching, and for phrase and sentence building before the class. 
Puzzle Games for matching, sentence building, phonetic blending, and building of rhymes. 
| Pattern Sheets to give to the teacher models of patterns. 
Diagnostic Tests for Silent-Reading Seat-\Work, and Testing. 


can be made by 


Series. 
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CHICAGO 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Dear Mr. Winship: To mark in the Journal during 
Tecent months all the articles which appeal to me as ex- 
ceptionally good, I should need a rubber stamp; but 
there are two in the March 8 number which deserve spe- 
cial mention. “Religious Education and Sanity,” by Jo- 
seph V. Collins, and the editorial comment on the same, 
are what I refer to. I am sending a marked copy of this 
number to the pastor of the church I attend; he is a rather 
clear-headed Yankee Congregationalist, fairly sane on 
most subjects, but in “religious education week,” and when 
referring to the public schools, he bemoans the absence of 
religious instruction from them. What his “reaction” to 
Mr. Collins’s article and your comments are, I report here 
later.* Wise and honest man that he is, when it comes 
to the question of “What constructive and practical method 
would you suggest to put religious instruction into the 
public schools?” he is frankly agnostic and answers, “I 
don't know.” 

I have frequently heard this subject alluded to in ser- 
mons, and the speakers always remind me of the man 
who had been fed up on the doctrine that every good 
thing should be put into the public schools. Having ac- 
quired an overload of moonshine, and leaning on a lamp 
post he communed with himself and proclaimed to the 
passers-by: “Whishky ish a goo—good—shing—a good 
shing, begosh—it—ottobe—put into the public schools.” 

Any one who is afflicted with the notion that religious 
teaching in the American public schools would be possible 
may cure himself of the malady by doing a little sane 
thinking on the practical phases of the subject. Let him 
write out a list of the things he would have taught under 
this head, keeping in mind that the course is to be taught 
by teachers many of whom = are Catholics, Christian 
Scientists, Jews, Mormons and Agnostics, not to mention 
the fifty-seven varieties of Protestants including Quakers, 
High Church Episcopalians, Primitive Methodists, Dun- 
kards, Seventh Day Adventists, Unitarians, “Old School” 
Presbyterians, “Hard Shell” Baptists, etc—and some The- 
osophists, Dowieites, “Holy Rollers” and Buddhists. 

The compiler of such a course of instruction must also 
remember that a teacher belonging to any one of the fore- 
going persuasions is liable to have among his pupils, chil- 
dren from families representing several or many of these 
groups, a few Mohammedans, Greek Catholics, Pagan 
Japs, and perhaps an occasional “Heathen Chinee.” 

Contemplating the possibilities of such a mix-up, in the 
words of the old Dutchman, “It iss to laff.” 

My preacher friend’s reaction is as follows :— 

He deplores and resents the attitude of educators to 
throw back on the church the responsibility—a sort of 
“let George do it” attitude—and submits the following 

COMMENTS. 

“1, Not more than one-third pupils reached through 
Sunday Schools. 

“2. The Sunday School is a radically different institu- 
tion from day school. 

“3. This would be a purely voluntary matter, giving 
the idea that it is not considered by the community and 
the authorities as a necessary part of education. 

“4. Increases the unfortunate division of the family 
in matter of church attendance.” 


COMMENTS ON THE COMMENTS. 


1. To apply Collins’s plan to the third that are reach- 
able would help some, wouldn't it? 

2. True, very true—much to the credit of the public 
schools. 


*Printed later in the article. 


3. Would you, then, have the community make religious 
education compulsory? The simple and praiseworthy 
fact is that the community and the authorities do not 
consider religious instruction a necessary or even desirable 
part of the public school curriculum. 

4. Why so? Collins suggests only a three-hour se3- 
sion. Children reach school on week days at 8.30. Church 
service usually begins at eleven or later. Push it for- 
ward a half hour. This point narrows down to an ob- 
jection to having the Sunday dinner thirty minutes later! 

S. Y. Gillan. 

Milwaukee, Wis., March 22, 1923. 

——9=————— 

Postal transportation costs the United States half a mil- 
lion dollars a day. 

a 


APPRECIATION OF SIOUX CITY. 
[From New York Globe.] 


The city superintendent started this term with a sub- 
stitute for regents examinations for pupils. Special at- 
tention was given to junior high schools. Sixty-five se- 
lected teachers from different grades and types of school 
gave demonstration lessons before all city teachers of 
their grade or subject, after which there was general dis- 
cussion by the group. 

Commenting on these demonstration lessons afterward; 
the city superintendent concluded a circular letter of con- 
gratulation: “Any teacher who attempts a demonstration 
before her fellows carries in her heart the same brand of 
bravery that our boys carried when they went over the top 
in France.” 

Of junior high school demonstrations the superintendent 
wrote that he especially liked the demonstration of super- 
vised study, and the definite willingness to help, which he 
says is often lacking. 

One reason why the pupils sought help was that the 
teacher did no other work in that period. He liked, too, 
having the supervised study between two recitations, for 
the opportunity it gave to see what was still needed by 
pupils. 

The place where the term was begun this way is Sioux 
City, Iowa, and the city superintendent is M. G. Clark. 

a Qa 
NEW ENGLAND CONDITIONS. 


ROGER BABSON 


When studying New England conditions it is most in- 
teresting to consider the sources of wealth in these six 
states. They are almost void of natural resources. They 
have no coal or iron, no copper or other metals. The 
fields of New England are not fertile—I remember my 
grandfather, who was a farmer in Gloucester, saying that 
all his possessions were “rocks and bushes and a little 
religion.” Statistics show the real assets of New Eng- 
land to be her industry, thrift, honesty and a desire to be 
of service. It has been these intangible—but all important 
—forces which have made New England. These six states 
stand today, a monument to what can be accomplished 
without natural resources if people are only actuated by 
the right motives. 


ee ee 


“Abide With Me,” has supplanted “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” as the American favorite. The words of “Abide 
With Me” were written by the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, 
an obscure English clergyman, in 1847. The music was 
composed by William Henry Monk, an English organist. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? — 








You cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 

aa If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “Heads or Tails You Win’? 


It will pay you $50 4 month when you are disabled by Sickness or ae bet ag oy 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine save: “ue far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- . SS oe ae 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase pu BBE reer 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- SS 2 | eee 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental wadiine te ie ar a os 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you 2° not meet the antes. 

; rophe you ar lu d 

Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 
eads or tails, you win.” 

Bors oe won al cheat the 7... UY. Thekwe eenl soe: Ger f° @ — oo ci ob ies es te a ee ea 

oklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over . 
o who have experienced what it means to have the Free Information Coupon 

. U. on your side when misfortune comes. To the T. C. U. 441 T. C. U, Building, | 


| 
“Just fill out and mail th h ht. We shall Lincoln, Neb. 
out and mai e¢ coupon on the right. e sha S tim teeieies. Os bine oh 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | your Protective Benefits. Send’ me the 
Please do it today. | whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
1 
| 
! 
i 
' 




















TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


———— 


Address 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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BOOK TABLE 


BODY MECHANICS AND HEALTH. By Leah C. 
Thomas and Joel E. Goldthwait, M. D. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 112 pp. (4%x7). 
This little book by Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait, the leading 

orthopedic specialist in this country, and Leah C. Thomas, 
recently director of physical education in the South 
Orange public schools, shows the connection between 
correct posture and good health. There are _ chapters 
upon the proper kinds of exercises for children, upon the 
theory of physical training in schools, and upon the meth- 
ods of applying good body mechanics as a foundation for 
gymnastics and athletics. The text gives in detail fifty 
exercises for classroom use carefully worked out in 
progression. The need of this fundamental physical 
training to raise the standard of physical development ia 
this country, startlingly reflected: in the examination of 
drafted men during the war, promises a large service for 
this new book. 


THE BALLADS OF MARKO KRALJEVIC. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by D. H. Low, formerly 
lecturer in English, University of Belgrade. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press (The Macmillan 
Company, agents). Cloth. Frontispiece. xxxix + 196 
pages. 

One of the few good results of the war was a broaden- 
ing in the interests, particularly the intellectual interests, 
of the peoples who fought side by side against the forces 
of materialism. Such a broadening was sadly needed by the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, so loath to admit that other races 
might have ability, and culture, and high qualities of 
chivalry and self-sacrifice. The publication of this beauti- 
ful translation of thirty-one ballads dealing with the Ser- 
bian hero, Marko Kraljevic is one of the happy evidences 
of a better attitude towards other peoples and their cul- 
ture. For an Anglo-Saxon even to admit the beauty and 
poetry of these remarkable compositions is in itself aa 
encouraging sign of a vast change. Perhaps we shall some 
day have a general recognition that all French and Span- 
ish literature is not just so much filth and nastiness, as the 
popular conception would have it. 

Like all the Cambridge University Press publications 
the volume is a masterpiece of printing art, both in paper 
and typography. The translator has done his work with 
taste and discrimination, and has provided a note on pro- 
nunciation of Serbian names, an illuminating introduction, 
notes on the poems, a bibliography, and an index. All 
lovers of fine books and fine reading will want “The Bal- 
lads of Marko Kraljevic.” 


HOW TO USE THE DICTIONARY. By Martin C. 
Flaherty, University of California. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 

Professor Flaherty has given the school world one of 
the most needed books of the day. It has much of the 
charm of the books famous a third of a century ago by 
Walter Savage Landor, Archbishop Trench, “The Study 
of Words” and “English Past and Present”: Richard 
Gramt White, “Words and Their Uses,” and Alfred 
Ayres, “The Verbalist,” and it has, what they no longe- 
have, a sane and attractive interpretation of the results of 
frank and courageous scholarship. 

As one who reveled in the books by Landor and Trench, 
White and Ayres, we are quite astonished that any one 
can dispose of Richard Grant White and Alfred Ayres as 
summarily as Professor Flaherty does. Here is a sample, 
a good one, of his surgical skill in criticism. 

He quotes from Alfred Ayres the following: “As for 
ice-cream, there is no such thing, as ice-cream would be 
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the product of frozen cream, i.e. cream made. from ice 
by melting. What is called ice-cream is cream icced; 
hence, properly, iced cream and not ice cream.” 

Professor Flaherty deliciously applies this philosophy 
of Alfred Ayres, making a “butterfly” a fly made of butter, 
a “butter knife” a knife made of butter, and a “garbage 
man”—but we forbear. 

Alfred Ayres protested against “My dearest Maria” as 
it suggests that the writer has other “Marias.” Pro- 
fessor Flaherty evidently knows Landor, Trench, White 
and Ayres by heart. We used to think we did, but we 
certainly did not. 

Professor Flaherty is on the ground all the time, is 
constructive rather than critical, keen as is his criticism, 
“Slang and idiom may be as far apart as the poles. Gen- 
trally speaking, idioms are old, so old that they have 
worn deep ruts in the language. Slang on the other 
hand is new, so new that its approaching and receding 
waves are well within the vision of the persons who use 
a 

We could enjoy writing of “How to Use the Diction- 
ary” for hours, it is so suggestive. It costs but $1.25, and 
we would not have missed our copy for several times the 
price. 


THAT BOY AND GIRL OF YOURS. Sociology from 
Viewpoint of the Family. By Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D. 
New York: The Baker-Taylor Company. 

No other American has been, for so long a time, closely 
identified with the promotion of the phases of life in 
home, school and church that day by day in every way 
make children better and better. 

In his latest book there are two dominant tones: The 
overtone is Childhood; the deep undertone is Brother- 
hood. The book aims to show that by right influences 
brought to bear on Childhood by home and _ school and 
church and government we may develop in a new genera- 
tion of citizens a regnant purpose to be of service to God 
and man. The book also aims to show that by increas- 
ing the spirit of Brotherhood among sects, classes and 
races in our own neighborhood we may hasten industrial 
and international peace. 

In contrast to the customary elaborate study of one 
social problem, this book introduces, in “circles of love,” 
in natural order, all social problems, and indicates where 
additional information may be found—all this not so much 
to make readers think as the author thinks as to make 
them think for themselves—on facts, by questions. The 
statistics of the book are largely of the Government year 
ending June 30, 1922. Every reader is invited to pass on 
the book, or some of its facts, with the challenge, “What 
do you think?” If he is a philanthropist who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before, much more 
is he who in this new age of universal democracy makes 
two present or future citizens think where one thought 
before. 


IL RISORGIMENTO. Edited by John Van Horne, Ph.D, 
assistant professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Illinois. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Cloth. xi + 168 pp. Price, $1.40 net. 

This recent addition to the University of Chicage 
Italian Series, under the general editorship of Professor 
E. H. Wilkins, is intended for reading in the second half 
of the first year of. the study of Italian. As the title 
indicates, it aims to give an idea_of the movement which 
led to the rise of Modern Italy by appropriate selections 
of literary material. The extracts presented are: Maz- 
zini’s letter to Carlo Alberto of Savoy (1831); the first 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 

editor of the Journal of Education 

will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 

It was written to help them meet the new 

conditions which have arisen in the pro- 

fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The —— responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- oun 
om and out are discussed with the clear- P hy sicians Know 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ship is noted. ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 


Every person associated with the edu- ing a teaspoonful of 
cational system would find this vital book 


stimulating and no teacher can afford to Horsford’s 


tent ge one of the a ee and - 
the t i rocati 
_ vublished on the teaching vocation Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 


e ti ee adil 2 il t d d -~ kl b fi a i 

FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers ———— 
i Sold by Druggists 

443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ciitesteiniameieataiiaaaas teitnenee tats 


B-48 5-18 

















Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 





























What Gregg Shorthand 


Means to You 


Gregg Shorthand will not only save your 
time and energy, but it will save many of 
your students from failure. 


Because of its simplicity, Gregg Shorthand 
has gained the reputation of being ‘‘the system 
of greatest good to the greatest number.’”’ 


If you are interested in reducing the number of 


“‘drop-outs’’ in your shorthand department, let us 
tell you about Gregg Shorthand. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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act of Rovetta’s drama “Romanticismo,” which depicts 
conditions in Lombardy in 1854; the “Hymn of Gari- 
baldi” (1858); passages from the memoirs of Garibaldi, 
describing the conquest of Sicily in 1860; Cavour’s speech 
on the Roman Question, delivered in 1861; and Carducci's 
oration on the death of Garibaldi, in which the great 
poet and orator surveys the whole course of the Risorgi- 
mento. Professor Van Horne, an experienced and care- 
ful editor in both Spanish and Italian, has provided 
illuminating introductions to each selection, excellent 
notes, and an accurate vocabulary, in which the quality of 
all accented vowels is indicated, as in other books of the 
series. Forthcoming volumes in the series are Silvio 
Pellico’s “Francesca da Rimini,” “Italian Folk Tales,” 
and Fogazzaro’s “Piccolo mondo antico.” 





SILENT READING: A STUDY OF VARIOUS 
TYPES. By Charles H. Judd and Guy Thomas Bus- 
well. Chicago: The University of Chicago. Paper. 
160 pp. 90 Plates. 

Dr. Judd, dean of the School of Education of Chicago 
University, is as near a combination of genius and mas- 
terfulness in educational specializing as there is in the 
profession today, and the “Commonwealth Fund” is as 
sanely generous in the promotion of educational specializ- 
ing as any institution that tries to function in the promo- 
tion of educational progress. 

The discovery of silent reading is directly traceable to 
the work of educational psychologists. At a time when 
practical school procedure was ignoring entirely the dis- 
tinction between oral reading and silent reading, labora- 
tory studies began to make certain measurements which 
are the basis of the present-day reform. The element 
which makes oral reading slow is the relatively cumber- 
some process of pronouncing the words. This process 
cannot by any possible device be speeded up so as to 
equal in rapidity the processes of recognition and inter- 
pretation in the highly perfected form which these reach 
in a mature reader. A very common result of emphasis 
on oral reading during the whole school training is to 
fasten upon the pupil the limitations which are character- 
istic of oral reading. 

Scientific evidence in regard to the difference between 
oral reading and silent reading accumulated until it be- 
came too impressive to be ignored. As soon as the dis- 
tinction was clearly pointed out, practical school people 
began to realize that many of the troubles of the upper 
grades can be traced directly to the failure to give proper 
recognition to silent reading. 

The Judd-Buswell monograph is a study of some of 
the more complex forms of reading. In the main, the 
types of reading dealt with are those which are usually 
carried on silently. For purposes of investigation it is 
sometimes desirable to require the subject to read orally 
some part of the exercise, but in such cases the oral read- 
ing is used primarily to check the silent reading. The 
real centre of the investigation is silent reading. 


FINANCIAL GIANTS OF AMERICA. By George F. 
Redmond. Volumes I and II. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. Cloth. 

It would be difficult to find two other books compar- 
able to “Financial Giants of America” in vital biographi- 
cal interest, as portraiture of America in the modern 
making, as an inspiration to faith in the possibilities of 
American youth. 

The importance of these volumes is not primarily in the 
fact that they contain fascinating biographies of ° sixty 
famous Americans of wealth so much as the bewitching 
way in which Mr. Redmond weaves in fact and fancy, 
reminiscence and prophecy, incidents and inspirations, 
Croesus and Coueism. 
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The Stratford Company of Boston is always doing some 
unusual thing in the publishing line, but we have seeq 
nothing from their house to equal the publication of 
“Financial Giants of America” by George F. Redmond. 

The characterization of some of these Financial Giants 
will suggest the spirit of the volume. 

John D. Rockefeller, modern Croesus. Edward H. 
Harriman, wizard of railroad finance. 

By the by when Mr. Harriman died the inheritance tax 
paid the state of Utah paid the entire cost—$750,000—o; 
their wonderful new state capitol. 

James Pierpont Morgan, “Founder of the House of 
Morgan.” Marshall Field, one of “The Makers of Chi- 
cago™the Metropolis of America.” Henry L. Higginson, 
“New England’s Financial Giant.” Julius Rosenwald, the 
“Mail Order Giant.” Henry F. Sinclair, of “Bulldog 
Tenacity.” John Hays Hammond, “the Smeller-out oj 
Mines.” James J. Hill, the “Giant of the Northwest.” 
Otto H. Kahn, “The Railroad Reorganizer.” Henry C, 
Frick, “Coke King.” Frank A. Vanderlip, “the Publicity 
Genius.” E. C. Simmons, “Keen Kutter.” John D. Arch- 
bold, “Little John D.” John Jacob Astor, “son of a 
Waldorf (England) Butcher.” 

Frank W. Woolworth, “the Nickle-Dime Giant.” Henry 
F. Davison, who raised “A Hundred Million Dollars for 
the Red Cross.” George M. Pullman, who has a name- 
sake—“George”—in every Pullman porter. Henry L, 
Doherty, the “Latest Oil King.” George Westinghouse, 
a “Giant Inventor.” George F. Baker, with “the hardest 
shell and softest heart among the Financial Giants.” 

Andrew Carnegie, the “Forceful Personality.” Henry 
Ford, “America’s First Billionaire.” T. Coleman Dupont, 
a Giant among hotel owners, breeder of draft horses, 
promoter of registered cows, sheep and pigs. Elbert H. 
Gary, “Giant of Industry.” Daniel Guggenheim, “Metal 
Producing Giant.” Cornelius Vanderbilt, “Father of 
Modern Transportation.” Henry Phipps, who “Made 
Carnegie Famous.” John H. Patterson, who “Did Good 
Things and Great Things.” Henry John Heinz, who was 
“Fifty-seven Varieties of a Gentleman.” 

Charles M. Schwab, the “Giant Salesman.” William 
Wood, the “Textile Giant.” J. Ogden - Armour, largest 
individual employer of labor in the world. 

George F. Redmond and the Stratford Company have 
rendered American youth invaluable service in this re- 
markable account of the way sixty men, many of them 
from obscurity, have become Financial Giants. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Lincoln Reader: Fifth Reader.” By Isobel David- 
son and Charles J. Anderson. Chicago: Laurel Book 
Company. 

“The French Revolution, 1789-1815." By _ Shailer 
Mathews. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

“Problems of Modern Science.” By Arthur Denby. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 

“Typewriting Studies.” By William E. Harned. Price, 
$1.40. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

“How to Use the Dictionary.” By Martin C. Flaherty. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

“An Introcuction to the Theory of Educational Meas- 
urements.” By Walter Scott Monroe. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The Reference Shelf. Vol. I. No. 4. “Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations.” By Julia E. Johnson.—The Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. I, No. 5, “The Towner-Sterling Bill. 
By Lamar T. Beman. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

“A Pioneer Mother of California.” By Elisha Brooks. 
San Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 

“Oration—Democracy and Education.” By Jeremiah E. 
Burke. City of Boston Printing Department. 








Oculists and_ Physicians 

HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's “4 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of Fas of 

Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested w “4 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMED 
COMPANY, Chicage, Ill. 
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| SPRINGFIELD 


You Get Leather Wear 
At the Price of Paper 


WHEN YOU PROVIDE 


Holden Book Covers 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL BOOK PROTECTION 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


We do not half appreciate 
menace of the next war. It will mark 
the end of western civilization. The 
last war left the nations bankruy: — 
victors as well as vanquished. There 
are no longer any non-combatants, 
Old and young, women and cnildrea, 
and even animals and the  fruit:ul 
earth itself sutfer a common devasta- 
tion and ruin. War now is the suicide 
of the nations. War must be out- 
lawed and made a crime under the 
international code. An International 
Court must be established with attirm- 
ative jurisdiction over all causes vu: 
war between the nations of the earth. 
—Raymond Robins. 


>» 


A man recently arrested in New 
York City has in four years been a 
city superintendent, a chief of police. 
publisher and editor of two papers, a 
lecturer, author, poet, Chautauqua 
lecturer, Boy Scout leader, European 
tourist, candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination, candidate icr 
nomination for the United States 
Senate, instructor in a university. We 
knew him when he was worthy a 
better ending of a career. 


Twenty-seven years ago a little 
town in New York decided Mrs. 
Sarah L. Wardner, then fifty years of 
age, was too old to teach schuc!. They 
retired her. Today at seventy-seven 
she is the most active woman in the 
city of Plainfield, devotes four even- 
ings a week to Americanization work, 
teaches eighth grade during the day, 
and every summer 1s_ superintendent 
of the summer school. 


6,847 students are registercd in the 
Towa State University. 


_ James J. Reynolds, a district suner- 
intendent of New York City, has been 
honored with a banquet at Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel by 1,200 teachers. He has 
been district superintendent for five 
years. 


For the first time so far as we know 
a member of a State Board of Regents 
of a normal school has been sued by 
a member of the faculty ter $20,000 
on a charge of slander, but Professor 
M. A. Bussewits is reported ts have 
entered suit for that amount against 
the local member of the State Board 
oi Regents. 
of the 
Deaf ior 
appointed 
Centre College 


Professor Hickman Carter 
Kentucky School for the 
twenty-five years has been 
business manager for 
of Danville, Kentucky. 





Richard J. Libby of Westbrook, 
Me., has been appoiited by state su- 
perintendent of Maine associate state 
agent for rural education, succeed- 
ing Harold A. Allan, who resigned to 
become assistant secretary oi the Na- 


tional Education Association. Miss 
Florence M. Hale becomes senior 
agent with Mr. Libby as associate. 


The appointment has been anticipated 
since Mr. Allan’s retirement, <nd 
gives universal satisfaction because of 
his prominence in the councils of the 
state. Mr. Libby is now superinten- 
dent of Westbrook-Gorham district, 
and has been superintcident oi con- 
solidated districts in the state for 
twenty years. He was eminently suc- 





cessful as president of the Maine 
State Association. 
Professor J. C. Geiger, University 


of Chicago, has discovered that it is 
the “bug” botulinus, that makes hooch 
so deadly. It is shaped like a Frank- 
furter, gets in the intestines, 
curls up and affects the mind as well 
as the body as a deadly “infection” 
Geiger has discovered many other 
“bugs” to the glory of the University 
of Chicago. 


Of the 926,000 children in New 
York City schools, 147,000 are en 
part-time schedule and 210,009 on the 
double session basis. 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Lincoln Memorial University, Cum- 
berland Gap, Tennessee, seems to 
have entered upon renewed prosperitv. 
Its indebtedness has been substantially 
reduced and it is living within its in- 
come, which is an American curiosity 
for universities. 


; Nebraska high schools are magnify- 
ing the art of debating under the 
leadership of Professor M. M. Fogg 
of the University of Nebraska. The 
state has ten districts. This is the six- 
teenth year and is much more success- 
ful than in any other year. 








BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Examinations for Evening 
School Certificates 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1923. 
At the Normal School-house, Hunting- 
ton avenue, near Longwood avenue, 
at 9 o’clock A. M. 


XI. Special: Certificates 
Evening Schools: 
For teachers in 
schools of 
(a) Bookkeeping, 


Valid in 
evening high 


Commercial 


Geography and Commercial 
aw. 
(b) Phonography and Type- 
writing. 


XVII. A. Evening School Limited: 
For teachers of industrial sub- 
jects in evening elementary 


schools and in day practical arts 


classes organizeé by the direc- 
___ tor of evening schools. 
XVII. B. Evening School Limited: 


For teachers of English and citi- 
zenship in evening elementary 
schools. 


For eligibility requirements and 
subjects of examination for. the 
above-named certificates, apply to. 
the undersigned. 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES, 

Typewriting machines will be 
available at the examinations for the 
use of candidates who are to be ex- 
amined in typewriting. Those who 
wish may furnish their own machines, 
and should send them, carefully 
markeé for identification, to the High 
School of Commerce building, Avenue 
Louis Pasteur. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Committee, 
15 Beacon street, Boston. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fora, N. ¥., 223 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
‘Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 





MISS” T, ~~. HASTINGS 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

dirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Send for ¢ ciroular and registration | form | ome. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


“MISS EL F. ‘FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





[ seeking that long desired advancement WRITE US TODAY, 
we have especially attractive positions waiting. Every ap- 
plicant given our individual attention. 


BEARL TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








The District of Columbia leads the 
country in the proportion of children 
of kindergarten age who are in kin- 
dergartens, 35.6 per cent. Then foi- 
low, California 31.7 per cent., New 
York 29.7 per cent., New Jersey 29 
per cent., Michigan 28.2 per cent. 
Connecticut 24.9 per cent., Wisconsin 
23.6 per cent., Rhode Island 22.6 per 
cent., Illinois 19.9 per cent., Colorado 
16.3 per cent., Massachusetts 16.2 per 
cent., Minnesota 14.4 per cent., Ohio 
13.7 per cent., Indiana 12.7 per cent., 
Nebraska 11.7 per cent., Missouri 


11.5 per cent. There are seven others 
that have between 5 and 9 per cent. 
These are: Arizona, lowa, Maine, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
and Pennsylvania. There are ten 
others between 2 and 4 per cent., and 
there are fifteen with less than 2 per 


cent. and of these seven have less than 


1 per cent. 





A student in the San Diego high 
School, crippled a year ago, was grad- 
uated by radio. This is supposed to be 
the first case in the United States. 
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We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 5% to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 


largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct. size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order, 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

















Dr. H. B. Smith, long director of 
the School of Practical Arts in the 
New York State Teachers College, 
Albany, is head of the department ot 
vocational teacher training in the 
University of Pittsburgh. There is no 
equally good place for such a leader 
in vocational teacher training as in 
Pittsburgh University. 
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“The Best Teaching Machine in the World” 





word—completeness. 


writers. 








The Remington has every up-to-the 
minute feature common to all type- 
In addition, it has many 
advantages peculiar to itself, among 
them the “natural touch,” which 
makes the act of typing astonishingly 


New Quiet No. 


These are the words of a prominent commercial educator concerning the 


Remington 


The superiority of the Remington 
for school use is summed up in one 











The. present day Remington correspondence models are: 
Improved No. 10—The standard.correspondence machine. 


12—with all the latest No. 10 improve- 
ments, plus the feature of quiet operation. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 


Typewriter 


swift and easy, and the Self-Starting 
carriage, which saves nearly a min- 
ute per letter in typing time. 


A completely efficient machine is al- 
ways a potent help in developing the 
highest efficiency of the student. Well 
trained Remington operators are com- 
pletely trained— 
tion the business world offers. 





for any typing posi- 
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Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 
19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
ejation at Louisville. 

MAY 
3-4-5: Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, Eastern Arts’ Association, 
Providence. 
92-25: Annual Convention 
Libraries Association, 
City 


Special 
Atlantic 
JUNE 


96-July 7: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
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NORMAL, HIGH SCHOOL, 


GRADE POSITIONS 


DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 


SATISFACTORY SALARIES 


REGISTRATION FREE 


DISCRIMINATING SERVICE 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





5 Our clients are the 
TEA A best Schools and Col- 


leges and pay high- 





ALBER 

















New York University 


Summer School 


A program of 240 courses 
in educational, collegiate, 
and commercial subjects. 
The bulletin is ready for 
distribution, and will be 
sent upon request. 


ADDRESS 
DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 


Director of the Summer School 


100 Washington Sq. East 
New York City 


July 2 August 10 








38TH YEAR 


est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Symes Hidg., Denver, 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wh. 


ace Send for new book- 
Colo, let, “Teaching as @ 
Business.” 





MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges 


and FORE 


ools and Famihea 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors amé 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheek 


to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


recommends peneere and bas fikied bub 
dreds of high grade positions @p to 
$5,000) wit. [a lent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1888. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If yow need & 
teacher forany desirable place or khow 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageacy for 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





_, 366 Fog AVENUE 


New York City 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prof. 


superior people. . We 
reg‘ster only reliabk 
candidates. Services 
free to school officiale 


a 36th Streets 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue, 


Recommends college and normal 


NEW YORK 


graduates, specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WW. 0. PRATT, Manager 











The Summer School 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 
July 2-August 10, 1923 


Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Excursions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 


Write for Catalogue 


TO RENT. 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vie. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
Cisco, Cal, 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT Lous MISSOURI | 

















Th P k TEACHERS i the one in the country 
e ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 


petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARB 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 











WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St. 


Leng Dietance Telephone Manager. 












Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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A First Book in 
American History 


“A textbook in 


history that...seeks to give... 


American 


children ‘the richest possible 
equipment for American citi- 
difficult 
1 


zenship’” has 
enough task, but Beard an 
Bagley appear to have accom- 
plished it."—The New York 
Evening Post. 


Our Old World 
Background 


“The last’ in a series of 
three history textbooks, is de- 
} 


signed by the authors to en- 


large the mental and cultural 
horizon of the pupil in the 
grade school. It is a survey 
of world history from the 
earliest time to the present 
with the emphasis placed on 
the history of civilization.”— 
Educational Review. 


The History of the 
American People 


“This surely is the righ 
kind of h 


gnt 
for t 
children of 


instruction e 
democracy, and 
American school children can- 
not have too much of it. It 
squares with the true demo- 
cratic ideal of education.”— 


American Review of Reviews. 





"or well written 
book. Each chapter rep- 
resents a single unified 
problem. Free use is 
made of the biographi- 
cal method; and_ al- 
though the narrative is 
condensed, it is put to- 
gether so as to make a 
connected account.” — 
Educational News. 





THE 


Beard and Bagley Series 


A First Book in American History 


(Fifth Grade) 


Our Old World Background 


(Sixth Grade) 


The History of the American People 


(Seventh and Eighth Grades) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Atlanta 
Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


‘Brings to the  ele- 
mentary 
book which presents 
from a new point of 
view the new age, the 
new needs, and the new 
meaning of the histori- 
cal facts of civilization, 
as expressed by the 
United States.”— School. 


class-room a 








“Superintendents, principals, 
and teachers who are looking 
for a good primary history of 
the United States should read 
this very presentable volume 
by two well-known educators. 
The Questions and Exercises, 
the Suggestions for Reading, 
and the Problems for Further 
Study are excellent. They 
show how a new life can be 
given to the things of the 
past.” — North American 
Teacher. 


“A pioneer book in the field 
in that the authors have ex- 
panded the idea of a Euro- 
pean background for Ameri- 
can history to include world 
movements down to our own 
day... . the authors have done 
their bit and done it well to- 
ward solving the much vexed 
question of the organization 
and presentation of such ma- 
terial."—The Historical Out- 
look. 


“Here is a history very 
much to our liking. The 
authors have been concerned 
not merely with men and 
events, but also with ideas and 
institutions. It is a very 
readable work... . We predict 
that this attractive volume 
will come into wide use.”— 
Cornell Alumni News. 
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